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CROSSING 


The above is a plan of part of the Ann pit workings in the Low Main 
seam, Walker Colliery, where the explosion took place. The object of 
the sketch is to render the Notes upon the Walker explosion, by Mr. M. 
Dann, published in last week’s Mining Journal, more readily and com- 
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places being 4 yards in width, and the north and south places 2 yards wide, 
‘There is an upcast dyke running just to the north ot the workings shown; 
it rans rather south of west and north of east. There isa regulator at the 
end of the west rolley way, though not shown in the sketch. 





pletely intelligible. ‘The single lines are the workings; the east.and west 


THE EDMUND’S MAIN COLLIERY EXPLOSION. 
The inquests upon some of the bodies of those who lost their lives by 
the explosion at this colliery have commenced. 


very weak. The face was 9 or 10 yards from the last slit, and the air 
Was conveyed to it by brattice-boards. 


pear any worse. A tenth horse was killed in the pit; it was not in the stable. He 
had been a collier about 35 years, and worked in many pits, He never was in any pit 
so well ventilated as that of Edmund’s Main. 


James Jolinson said he was employed as shot-lighter at the Edmund’s Main Colliery. 


He was appointed by George Lawton, and commenced his duties on the Friday evening 

_ Benjamin Clegg, the fire-tryer, deposed that he went to the pit at mid- | 
night on Sunday, Dec. 7, and went down the dip-bords to the face, which | 
was about three-quarters of a mile from the shaft. He got there before | 
lo’clock, He found no gas, but two or three feeders in both bord-gates | 


Each bord-gate was & ft. wide, | 


and 6} ft. high. ‘The ventilation was good, The air was just as usual. | 


At that time the bord-gate faces were making about as much gas as usual. 


| it, and in about an hour they got it out. 


© blowers were constant, and there was always gas, more or less, in | 
ose faces. At that time he saw nothing which would lead him to appre- | 


800 remained behind. Johnson was the shot-firer, and, before he fired 
shot, it was his duty to see the faces clear of gas. He had received 
orders from Mr. Mitchell to be careful. Mr. Lawton was the man from whom he took 
his orders. He used a Davy lamp, and Johnson had a Stephenson. The six men inthe 
bord-gate faces had between them two Davy and four Stephenson lamps. No naked 
lights were al lowed within 9 or 10 yards of the face, and before Saturday morning nothing 
but naked candies were used up to the bord-gate face. It was only then that orders 
Were given for lamps to be used at the bord-gate facings. The appointment of shot- 
was made at the same time as lamps began to be used at the face. After leaving 

5 dip-face on the morning of the explosion, Ciegg examined the south levels. George 
wton, the underground manager, and his son came down soon after 5 o'clock. He 
wton the state of the workings, mentioning in particular the blowers. Lawton 
_ he had given orders for safety-lamps only to be used at the dip-facings. At 9 o’clock 
Weat to tee cupola furnace. There were goo1 fires, and everything appeared to be 
Soing on as usual. ‘The general ventilation appeared to be good up to 9 o'clock. He 
8aW no indications of danger at the furnace. At 9 o'clock he came out of the pir, and 
po home. He heard the alarm a little after 12, He then went to the pit, and about 
yw descended the pit-shaft. Soon after he got down he heard an explosion, and 
@ the blast. Heand Guest were in the box-hole, which is about 8 yards north of the 
~ hsm shafts, and is a kind of cabin. There was much smoke, but he saw no fire 
Sparks. There was also a greai quantity of after-damp. He had difficulty in getting 
br h it. He was drawn out as soon as he got to the shaft. He was nearly insen- 
at Passing through the after-damp from the box-hole to the shaft. On getting to 
os he went to the office, and was requested to go again into the pit, to see if the cu- 
wae was still burning. He went, but did not see a bit of fire, though he went 
in 10 yards of the farnace. There was so much smoke and gas that he could not 





Temained fora moment at the farthest point to which he went. John Guest and | 


Simms were with him. They returned, and came out of the pit directly. He 


went down the pit a third time, about half-past 2 o'clock, with Mr. R. R. Maddison and | 


men. He went down the incline about six slit lengths, or 120 yards. The stop- 
ya were blown out of five of the slits. The ventilation was stopped, and they could 
get any further, on account of the smoke and after-damp. It was impossible for any 
haman being to live in the atmosphere they were in at the time. They saw no injured 
wes body on the road. It was his opinion at the time that everybody in the pit 
they + On reaching the stable-end, which is about 20 yards south of the shaft, 
end on ene. They all told Mr. Maddison that no one could live in the atmosphere, 
it was impossible to get farther than they had gone. After remaining five 

minutes at the Stable-end, they returned to the bottom of the pit, and ascended to the 


Rine About 4 o’clock he went down the pit a fourth time, and assisted to bring out 


before the explosion. He was ordered by Lawton to light the shots at the face of the 
dip bord-gates with touchpaper, and was to cut the soft coal within a foot of the face 
before lighting them. No other person was to light the shots during his shift. He had 
a Davy lamp. The hurriers had candles, and the colliers lamps. The harriers went 
within five yards of the face with the candles. There was sulphur in the place. About 
3 o’clock on Saturday morning, while he was in the back bord, he beard the men 
wafting in thedront bord. When he got there he found gas blazing right across the 
face, just under the edge of the soft coal. William Archer and William Fisher were 
trying to waft the fire out. He and the other men helped them, taking their turns at 
They used lamps during this time. The coal 
got red, but did not blaze; only the gas blazed. The gas fired at the candle of the 
hurriers. They got the fire out about 4 o’clock; he stayed until 4°20 a.M., to see all 
was right. He then went away, taking the men with him. He would not have any 


danger from gas. At 1 o’clock, when he left the faces, James John- | ™ore done till he had seen Lawton. Hevtold Mr. Lawton what happened, and he said 


then they must use nothing but lamps. Nobody in the bord-gates had naked lights 
after that but the horse-drivers. They came down to the corves with their light to 
hang on; that would be 4 or 5 yards from the face. He went to his duties as shot-firer 
for the second time on Sunday night. He fired two shots during Sunday night. Nothing 
particular happenec during the night. He came out 20 minutes before 6 o'clock on 
Monday morning. All went on well up to that time. 

Joseph Walton deposed that Lawton told him the colliers were not to firea shot until 
the soft coals were taken down within a foot of the fuce of the hard, and that the hole 
for blasting was to be drilled in the black list —that is, between the coal and shale, about 
4 ft. from the floor. He was to stop with the colliers and see this done, but he had not 
orders to fire the blasts; the colliers were to do that, He stayed until half-past 2 
o’clock on Saturday, when George Pickering relieved him, He said tohim,“ What does 
thou think of the job ? I am afraid something is going to happen.” Pickering complained 
that one bord-gate was making too much gas, and said the brattice sheets should be 
altered so as to introduce more air. Walton did not go and tell Lawton this, thongh he 
thought Pickering was right. Pickering made a mark with chalk in the coal, and said 
he and Clegg had agreed to put the bratticing there, but Lawton would not agree to it. 
There was plenty of gas on the Saturday. There was enough to fire at the lamps all 
the day, from 6 in the morning until 2 p.m. He did not send the men out, nor did 
he tell anybody about the gas firing in the lamp. He did not tell either Lawton or his 
son. They would know better than him. They were not at the place after morning. 
All that be did on Saturday was to remain near the face, and see that the miners cut 
soft coal within a foot of the fall, and drilled the blast holes into the black list. On 
Monday morning about 7 o’clock he saw Lawton about 30 yards from the face of the dip 
bord-gate. He said he wished they were through to Swaithe shaft, the point to which 
the bord-gate were being driven. He was very uneasy in his mind, and was afraid 
something would happen. At the time Lawton came to the dip face he gave me a lamp 
key, and told me to take the lamps 30 yards from the face to unlock them when they 
wanted sguffing. There were only two shots fired after he went on Monday, one in the 
straight bord-gate and the other in the back bord-gate. He fired the one in the straight 
bord-gate between 9 and 10 o’clock. The second was fired about a quarter of an hour 
after the first. Thomas Guest fired it. He unscrewed his lamp top to light the touch- 
paper, and then gave the touch-paper to Thomas Guest, whoattached it to the fuse. As 
soon as the fuse was lighted they all went into the slit. The gas fired at the fase before 
the shot went off. The fuse would be five or six seconds in going off. The biaze covered 
the whole face of the coal before the shot went off. He wanted to go and waft it out, 
but Guest said it was too far gone. They all beat the flames with their clothes imme- 
diately after the shot went off. They also threw slack upon them, and did everything 
they could to put them out, but without success. Gas came from slits over the whole 
face of the coal, not from any large orifice. They exerted themselves more than half an 


which were in the stable. The horses were got out alive, and did not ap- | hour to put out the flames, and then went into the level and filled a corfe with bricks. 


While he was doing this Lawton’s son came. He had sent Archer to tell it on about 

20 minutesafter the gas fired,and Henry Lawton came about half an hour afterthat. His 

intention was to build a stopping at the Swaithe level. Henry Lawton said it would be 
| wise to make the stopping. They were going to put the stopping across the straight 

bord-gate to stop the ingoing air. The smoke came back upon them in such volumes that 

they were unable to buildthe stopping. Atthis timeall the men employed in the bord- 

gates had gone to the pit bottom except himself and Lawton. Lesaw no flames at Swaithe 
| level. When it became impossible to build a stopping at Swaithe level, Henry Lawton 
| went to the pit bottom to order bricks to build a stopping at the second half-way, tocut 
| off the air there. There were no bricks and materials they could use at the half-way. 
The bricks had to be fetched from the pit bank, and the mortar from the pit bottom. He 
went after Lawton, and when he got to the second half-way he saw Dick Watson and 
Sam Tyas. They asked whether they were to warn the men, Walton at first said he 
had no orders for them, and afterwards to warn all they could. He was quite exhausted 
at this time, and came out. Watson and Tyas wanted to help him, but he just managed 
out myself. Fresh men could bave built a stopping at the second half-way had they had 
materials, He was exhausted with breathing the smoke in the other parts. It was 
nearly 12 o'clock when he got out, and there had been no explosion then. George Pick- 
ering was on the pit bank when he got there. Pickering had twice saved his life. The 
explosion occurred when he was in the storeroom. George Lawton gave orders when 
safety-lamps were to be used and when candles. Walton did not know that he was 
controlled by any person in these matters. He did not appear to be. Henry Lawton 
acted as the deputy to his father, and was responsible when he wasabsent. Both Henry 
Lawton and his father are among those who have perished. 

It was elicited by Mr. Morton that safety-lamps had been used in one place, about a 
week before the time of the explosion, in consequence of gas. The gas had, however, 
disappeared, and candles had been resumed. In every other part of the pit, except the 
face of the dip bord-gates, candles were used, and with perfect safety ; and, in reply to 
questions from the jury, Walton stated that when Henry Lawton returned from the 
pit-bottom, after ordering the bricks, hesaw him near the second half-way,and told him 
to go out of the pit. He did not goin again. He did not hear Henry Lawton, or any- 
body else, give orders for the men to be warned. Archer went to him at the Swaithe 
levels, and told him he had warned some. There was time to warn all the men. If 
Henry Lawton had sent men round to warn them at the time they were driven from 
the Swaithe levels all might have been out half-an-hour before there was an explosion, 
Upwards of three-quarters of an hour elapsed from the time of Henry Lawton coming to 
him in the Swaithe levels to his getting out of the pit. This was ample time for all 
the men to have got out. 


The engineers met on Wednesday to consult as to re-opening the pit to 
recover the dead. A few minutes after they had decided not to enter the 


pit at present, another terrific explosion occurred. It was afterwards de- 
termined to partially fill up the cupola shaft, and seal the mouths of the 
other two shafts, and flood the entire pit with water. The recovery of the 
bodies is delayed for months, and no more lives are lost. 








PROCESSES OF MINING ON THE PACIFIC COAST—No. II. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MINING JOURNAL, 

S1r,—There is a process which may be termed dry washing, used where 

gold is found abundant and coarse, the gold being winnowed from the earthy 

particles with which it is mixed, and thrown into the air. When fine gold 


is simply intermixed with black sand, a blower in the form of an elongated 
trough, converging at one end, is used for the operation. In this trough 
the sand and gold are placed, the aperture for the lips or artificial blower 
being at the narrow extremity, allowing the breath to skim the surface and 
dissipate the sand. This comes into use in beach mining, when, mounted 
on mules, the miners rush upon the patches of black sand left momentarily 
bare by the breakers. 

In choosing a location for quartz mining, the axiom must be acted on 
| that where no gold is discoverable on the surface no gold worth deep mining 
is to be found. The direction of the auriferous veins, and of the quartz 
containing it, is generally north-north-west and south-south-east. The 
vein having been discovered, the higher up it can be traced the better. 
Breaks in the surface continuation will be found constantly occurring, and 
at these points the miner breaks up the overlying earth and rock, and 





- | continues his course; choosing then the spot where surface indications have 


| been richest, he sinks a shaft and cuts through the vein. The casing, where 
it joins the wall rock, should be carefully tested; it frequently happens that 
the casing is richer than the vein itself. ‘This casing of smooth faces, with 
its numerous ridges and grooves, will always indicate the line of projection, 
or the direction in which the vein was forced up between the walls of rock 
embracing them. Quarrying the rock, pulverising it, and separating the 
gold from the powder, are the three processes in quartz mining. Con- 
trary to the rule in placer mining, which require merely the earth contain- 
ing the gold to be dissolved in water for effecting separation, it is necessary 
in quartz mining to separate the gold from the rock, to reduce both to a 
very fine powder, and even then from 10 to 20 per cent. will certainly be 
lost. If the sluice carries off much gold with water, so the attrition of the 
stamps in quartz crushing results in an equal proportion of loss, the stamps 
being certain to be coloured by the gold. To reach the great rocky ridge 
| termed the “‘ bed rock,” on which the chief deposits of gold are found, is a 
grand object with the California miner. Sometimes it crops out at the 
surface; at other times it must be sought for hundreds of feet beneath the 
soil. Where nearing the surface, the stratum of earth may be washed away 
by a powerful stream from hose being turned upon it. ‘The mode of quar- 
| tying the auriferous rock in California is too familiar to be detailed, the 
| pick, shovel, crowbar, and blasting powder being the instruments brought 
into use. The sluice process, so extensively resorted to, may be thus de- 
scribed. A large wooden trough of any length, frequently 1500 ft. long, 
| is adjusted to 1 and 14 in. per foot, walls, timber, and various mechanical 
| means being usually employed to maintain the grade. Riffle bars are 
placed along the whole length of this sluice. A stream of water courses 

down, and the quartz is put in at the head of thesluice. Two hours after 
commencing working, the quicksilver is put in at the same point to work 
its way downwards. ‘The particles of gold and silver in amalgam are ar- 
| rested in numberless cavities. Frequently the sluices are doubled, so that 
| the cleaning may not altogether suspend operations. The ground sluice 
| is not made of boards, but is a ditch formed in the mining ground. 

Large quantities of rich quartz are never found together; the rich is, 
accordingly, crushed with the poorer rock, the average yield being 4/7. 10s. 
to the ton. The mills where the quartz is pulverised, and the gold ex- 
tracted, are usually situated in ravines, and driven oftener by steam than 
| water. Numerous tramways frequently connect them with the quarries 
| and the mouths of shafts and tunnels, “The process of crushing makes a 
| dull and grating, but, to the miner’s ears, most welcome sound: 95 per 
cent. of the pulverised quartz of California is now crushed either by the 
square or rotary stamp. ‘The square stamp works in a perpendicular groove, 
in which it is elevated by a revolving horizontal shaft. The hammer con- 
sists of a timber shaft, from 5 to 8 inches square, shod with iron; it weighs 
from 100 to 1000 ]bs., and has a fall of from 6 to 18 inches. When the 
quartz is the size of a pigeon’s egg, it is thrown into the battery, which is 
surrounded by a sieve or screen, to allow the quartz, when sufficiently pul- 








verised, to escape. It is a noticeable fact that the newer and more rapid 
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modes and processes of crushing and amalgamation secure a less percentage 
of gold, or, in other words, lose more gold than the older processes, as re- 
presented by the slow and clumsy Spanish arastra, and which is still em- 

loyed by Mexicans in California—the drawing, by mules or horses, of a 
a flat stone, with one end elevated over a mass of broken quartz, mean- 
while admitting quicksilver and water till the whole becomes a thin mud, 
to be then drained off. Evidently there is stil¥ room for improvement in 
processes of pulverising and amalgamation. At present from 10 to 25 per 
cent. of gold is lost—a serious amount when the extent of the yield of the 


¥ 


California gold mines is taken into consideration. Cc 





MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE TERRITORIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

The following is an abstract of the report of the Commissioner of the 
Land Office, Judge Edmonds, to the Secretary of the Interior:— 

Coal is found in great variety and abundance between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific. That important element, so essential for domestic, me- 
chanical, and for navigation purposes, affecting our vast internal intercourse 
and trade, and our external commerce is, of course, a very prominent sub- 
ject of interest toour people. The extent of the twelve coal-bearing States 
east of the Mississippi holds bat a small proportion to the immense coal 
fields west of that region, as we have information reporting the existence 
of coal in Dakotah, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, California, 
Oregon, and Washington. A railroad about six miles long is projected 
from the San Joaquin, extending south toward the Mount Diablo, for the 
transportation of coal from the mines there, designated as the Pittsburg, 
Union, and Eureka. Discoveries of coal have been made at Bellingham 
Bay, Washington territory. This coal contains a very large amount of 
oxygen, and but little hydro-carbon; so much so, that it gives off compa- 
ratively but little combustible luminous gas or smoke, and appears to be 
almost as difficult of ignition as semi-anthracite. It is regarded as a fuel 
superior to any tertiary l\gnite, approaching the composition of the coal of 
the Western States, takin g a high rank as a fuel in comparison with ordi- 
nary lignites. Then there are the Willamette River and Cape Flattery 
coals, belonging to the lignite type, and serviceable for the smelting of iron 
and for ordinary fuel, some of the Cape Flattery coal being reported as 

pretty good for steamboats. In Nevada, good coal has been discovered 
in the neighbourhood of Dayton, formerly China Town, and superior spe- 
cimens have reached here from Colorado, showing the wealth of that ter- 
ritory in this great industrial agent. 

The great auriferous region of the United States, on the western por- 
tion of the continent, stretches from the 49° of north latitude and Paget 
Sound, to 31° 30’ of parallel; and from the 102° of longitude west of Green- 
wich to the Pacific Ocean, embracing portions of Dakotah, Nebraska, 
Colorado, all of New Mexico; with Arizona, Utah, Nevada, California, 
Oregon, and the Washington territory. It may be designated as compris- 
ing 17° of latitude, or a beadth of 1100 miles from north to south, and of 
nearly equal longitudinal extension, making an area of more than 1,000,000 
square miles. ‘This vast region is traversed from north to south, first, on 
the Pacific side, by the Sierra Nevada and the Cascade Mountains, then 
by the Blue and Humboldt; on the east by the double ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains, embracing the Wasatch, the Wind River chain, and the 
Sierra Madre—stretching longitudinally and in lateral spurs—crossed and 
linked together by intervening ridges, connecting the whole system by five 

rincipal ranges, dividing the country into an equal number of basins, each 
oe nearly surrounded by mountains, and watered by mountain streams 
and snows, thereby interspersing this immense territory with bodies of 
agricultural lands, equal to the support not only of miners, but of a dense 
population, ‘These mountains are literally stocked with mineral, gold and 
silver being interspersed in profusion over this immense surface, and daily 
brought to light by new discoveries. The precious metals are found im- 
bedded in mountains of quartz, rich washings marking the pathway of rivers 
and floods. Beside their wealth in gold, no part of the world is so rich in 
silver mines as Nevada and New Mexico; yet these may be estimated as 
only in proportion to the gold fields, which are in process of development 
with amazing results. The recent discoveries in the Colorado, or southern 
portion of California, and in the region stretching thence away up.to, and 
north of, the Salmon River, in Washington territory, are every day stimu- 
lating the mining enterprise of our people. 

Prior to the gold discoveries in 1848 at Sutler’s Race, in California, the 
gold product ot the world was only an annual average of $18,000,000, 
In 1853 the yield of California was 370,000,000, about four times the ag- 
gregate gold product of the world prior to 1848, and that sum may be set 
down as the present average from that State alone. If we compare the 
known gold fields elsewhere in oar public domain with the yield of Cali- 
fornia we would have, if an equal ratio of labour were applied, an annual 
value of between 8300,000,000 and $400,000,000, Even in the distant 
territory of Washington, the extreme mosaic block of the Union, the pro- 
duct of the Salmon River Mines has been estimated at $20,000,000 the 
present year, the developments there, too, having been made under every 
disadvantage. First, in a season of unusual severity, with deep snow; 
next, in restricted facilities of travel into the interior, and with inadequate 
labour, and in times of domestic turmoil. a ais 

An immense revenue may be readily obtained by subjecting the public 
mines either to lease, under quarterly payments or quarterly tax, as seig- 
norage, upon the actual product, under a well-regulated and efficient system, 
which would stimulate the energies of miners and capitalists, by securing 
to such classes an undisputed interest in localities for specified, and, when 
the conditions as to payment for the usufruct are complied with, for un- 
limited periods, and, while effecting this with beneficial results to them, 
would relieve the necessities of the Republic. Assuming the National 
Debt, on Jaly 1, 1863, to be $778,000,000, the Commissioner says that a 
tax of some 8 per cent. on the whole yield of the mines would, upon the 
maturity of a proper mining system, and when the same shall eventually 
go into full operation, pay off this interest, enable the Government to re- 
duce, by at least two-thirds, the existing direct tax, and from the residue 
and imposts have an annual income sufficient to support the Government, 
and provide a fund for the gradual extinctiou of the public debt, and re- 
store the currency to a metallic basis. » 

‘The usual size of a mining claim in the quartz region is 100 feet on the 
line of the lode or vein, and 100 feet on each side, equal to an area of 
20,000 square feet, or (say) 1200 claims to the square mile. Allow that 
only one hundredth part of the mountain surface is occupied by paying 
leads or veins, there will be space for 3,600,000 claims. But Governor 
Evans, of Colorado, estimates the already discovered gold-bearing region 
of that territory as affording ample room for 800,000 claims, and states that 
new discoveries are daily increasing this area. A glance at the map is 
sufficient to show that the mineral region of Colorado occupies less than 
one-sixth of the whole extent under consideration; but assume it to be 
one-sixth, there will be ample extent on this basis for 4,800,000 claims, 
which if worked would give employment to 20,000,000 of men. Quartz 
that yields $12 per ton will pay in favourable localities, but there are many 
veins now worked that yield from $20 to $500 per ton, and some that 
yield from $500 to $2000 per ton, varying in different parts of the same 
lode. Some of the recent discoveries are estimated as high as $20,000 per 
ton, but these have not been worked. In addition to the deposits of gold 
and silver, above specially alladed to, various sections of this whole region 
are rich in precious stones, marble, gypsum, salt, tin, quicksilver, asphal- 
tum, coal, iron, copper, and lead; mineral and medicinal, thermal and cold 
springs, and streams, None of these mines have been worked for a great 
length of time, except the placers of California,and much the largest por- 
tion of them are comparatively recent discoveries; yet it has been fully 
demonstrated that the deeper the mine is worked the richer is the ore or 
rock. Mines that barely paid at the surface are yielding enormous profits 
at a depth of 150 to 200 feet. And when the geological formation of this 
region is carefully considered, it will be conceded that even the precious 
metals must be found in masses and in position, if a sufficient depth 
shall be reached. 

The above estimate of the extent of the mines may seem extravagent, 
bat it is believed experience will demonstrate that the estimate is too low. 
Not now, nor for many years to come, because the population is not there; 
but as fast as the population does reach that region the correctness of these 
conclusions, it is believed, will be vindicated. Within the last eighteen 
months more has been done to establish the position assumed than all the 
discoveries previously made. The coming year and a half will do still 
more. The yield of the precious metals alone of this region will not fall 
below $100,000,000 the present year, and it will augment with the in- 
crease of lation for centuries to come. The value of these mines to 
the country is absolutely incalculable; to the Government they may be 
made to yield in revenue just in proportion to the number of men employed 





in working them. This year they should yield $10,000,000, and would 

do so under the operations of a well-matured system. The experience of 
miners in those districts which have.been successfully worked has demon- 
strated the prosperity, and, I may add, the necessity of dividing the mineral 
lands into small parcels or claims. 

Tue Government RecomMeNDED To Hop tue Mixes.—This office 
cannot recommend any measure for the sale of the mineral lands, but would 
advise the retention of the fee in the United States, and that they be held 
open to the free occupation of all our people, subject only to a nominal 
annual license, and such monthly, quarterly, or annual moderate percent- 
age upon the product as shall be prescribed by law. A limitation as to 
the quantity which may be held by any person is also advised, with the 
guaranty that such quantity may be retained so long as the location shall 
be occupied, worked, and payments duly made to the Government. 

— United States Railroad and Mining Register. 








FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 


From Belgium we learn that a royal decree, dated Dec. 1, 1862, has 
approved certain modifications made in the statutes of the Providence 
Rolling Works, Blast Furnaces, Foundries, and Iron Works Company. 
The Act extending the term of the society’s existence is also confirmed. 
The position of the Belgian iron market has not experienced much change; 
the aspect of business is stated, however, to be dificult, and to secure important contracts 
ironmasters must submit to prices which leave them little profit. An adjudication for 
rails, to be furnished to the State lines, will take place towards the close of the year,and 
is, of course, anticipated with some eagerness. The last adjudication produced dismay 
and fusion in the Beigi tallurgical interest, and the reading of the tenders now 
about to be submitted will be awaited with lively curiosity by numerous persons whcse 
attention is devoted in one way or another to the fabrication of rails, An important 
tariff reform has just been made by the Spanish Government, which has reduced its 
customs’ duties on pig entering Spanish ports under the national flag to 17s. 8d. per ton 
for pig, and 42. 11s, 2d. per ton for rolled iron in bars. These new conditions of impor- 
tation will, perhaps, admit of English pig and iron being introduced into Spain on a to- 
lerably extensive scale, and English {ronmasters are not the men to lose sight of any 
opening presented to them for the development of their industry. A more cheerful re- 
port is made with regard to the coal trade of Mons, in respect to which such doleful com- 
plaints were pat forth a month or two since. Advices from Mons now state that there 
is a decided revival of activity in the rich coal workings of the basin; the orders re- 
ceived for coke for metallurgical purposes are considerable, and several companies have 
their production bespoken for 1863, 80 the more recently-concluded contracts indicate 
some augmentation in prices. There is reason, it is added, to believe that this situation 
will be maintained in p of the impulse which has been given in the Haute-Marne 
to the fabrication of pig with coke, together with the activity which prevails in the iron- 
works in the neighbourhood of Maubeuye and in the Boulonnais. 

The prosperity or otherwise of the railway interest is so closely identified 
with metallurgy that we nced offer no apology for referring to a valuable 
table just issued by M. de Laveleye, a pains-taking and able Belgian writer. 
M. de Laveleye estimates the length of rail way in operation in 1861 in Germany, Belgium, 
Denmark, Spsin, France, Great Britain, Hotland, Italy, Portugal, Russia, and Switzer- 
land at 34,209 miles, as compared with 31,779 miles at work in 1860, Assuming M. de 
Laveleye’s figures to be correct, and they are not very far wide of the mark, it would, 
therefore, seem that 2430 miles of tailway were brought into working in 1861—a great 
stride for a single year. The traffic receipts are estimated at 74,033,550/. in 1861, as 
compared with 67,738,718/. in 1860, showing an increase last year over the preceding 
12 months of 6,294,832/,. The receipts thus advanced at a somewhat faster rate than the 
mileage, the proportion per mile being as 101 in 1861 to 93 in 1860. During the present 
year, however, business affairs have so seriously clouded over that this encouraging ad- 
vance of 3:06 per cent. per mile in operation will not be maintained ; and,on the contrary, 
retrogression will probubly be observable, instead of progress. The receipts of the German 
state lines advanced last year in the ratio of 67 to 70, and those worked by companies in 
the ratio of 82 to 89; the Belgian state jines in the ratio of 114 to 122, and those worked 
by companies in the ratio of 50 to 56; the Spanish lines in the ratio of 58 to 60; the 
French lines in the ratio of 12 to 131; the Dutch lines in the ratio of 54 to 59; the 
Italian state lines in the ratio of 88 to 94, and those worked by companies in the ratio of 

63 to 66; the Portuguese lines in the ratio of 24 to 25; the Russian state lines in the 
ratio of 131 to 141 (those worked by companies fell off in the ratio of 42 to 41); the 
Swiss state lines in the ratio of 78 to 81, and those worked by companies in the ratio of 
51 to 57. The most iucrative traffic per mile seems to be enjoyed by the French lines, 
which made a prodigious stride in 1861, when their receipts reached an aggregate of 
18,416,042/., as compared with 16,299,924/, in 1860, while the English advanced, accord- 
ing to M. de Laveleye, to 27,694,274/., as compared with 27,025,8837. in 1860. M. de 
Laveleye's figures are not quite correct, although they have probably been made up with 
care and diligence, Thus the English Board of Trade, which must be accepted as a bet- 
ter authority, returns the earnings of British railways at 28,565,355/. in 1861, as com- 
pared with 27,766,622/. in the year 1860, Nevertheless, M. de Laveleye deserves, the 
thanks of all lovers of statistics, and observant members of society, for the light which 
he has concentrated upon a very interesting subject ; and probably as regards continental 
systems his information may be accepted as more rigidly conclusive. He admits him- 
self that it is difficult for an unofficial reporter to completely collate all the facts which 
require to be brought together, and it is obvious this apology is perfectly well founded. 

French ironmasters are engaging with vigour in the reforms necessary 
for securing a prosperous metallurgical industry in their districts. Thus 
siderurgy with wood is languishing more and more, and will soon become 
only a lingering recollection of the past, as in England and Belgium. In 
the Haute-Marne, the introduction of coke in the fabrication of pig has become almost 
general, and to this circumstance is attributed a rise which has taken place in pure 
charcoal-produced pig, now become extremely scarce, and selling at 5/. 88. per ton, At 
present irons are comparatively neglected, rolled from wood-produced pig being quoted 
at St. Dizter 97, 8s. to 97. 12s.,and hammered 10/, 16s, to 111. 4s. per ton; the forge- 
masters anticipate, however, an early revival ofactivity. The producers of the Franche- 
Comté complain of great underselling ; nevertheless, pig has maintained its price pretty 
well, A letter from the metallurgical group of the Ard predicts that a prosp 
futare is reserved to that district. For a long time it was considered necessary to bring 
minerals to coal; in other words, to create blast-furnaces in the midst of collieries, but 
now this principle has been d bustible is brought to mi Js, and efforts 
are made to place furnaces in the neighbourhood of rich mineral bearings. Thanks to 
this change of views on the part of capitalists engaged in metallurgical pursuits, the 
Ardennes will probably secure the creation of a metallurgical industry, which can be de- 
veloped under favourable conditions, By the designation “* Ardennes,” it may be conve- 
nient to observe is meant all the country in the north-east of France, and skirting the 
Beigian frontier from Hirson as far as Longwy. The creation of a blast-furnace with 
coke at Vireax, by MM, Mineur and Wilmot, Belgian ironmasters, first gave an im- 
pulse to metallurgy in this district ; and it may be added, as a matter of news, that the 
St. Nicholas furnace at Revin, which M. Morel bas taken from the old Herserange Com- 
pany, has been re-lighted, while another furnace on a large scale is now being constructed 
at Longwy, in the centre of the mineral bearings. Theseestablishments ore fed in creat 
part with minette minerals coming from Poix, and costing 5s. to 5s. 94. per ton. When 
the Ardennes Railway is completely finished as far as Longwy, it will open up some 
rich bearings, forming part of the great mineral formation to which belong the workings 
ot Athus, in Belgium, and Ramelange, in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. The mi- 
nettes which are extracted there near the surface of the soil/do not pay more than 3s. 4d. 
to 4s. 2d. atruck. Asregards minerals, then, the Ardennes have abundant and ready 
supplies. In respect to coke, the forge-masters procure it from Charleroi by the East 
Belg id Ardennes lines. Coal on entering France via Givet pays a customs’ duty of 
only 10d. per ton, to which the double decime must be added, The same tax is applied 
to Prussian coal, and it is less than the charge applied to coal imported through that 
part of the frontier between the Meuse and the sea, which is 1s. 3d. per ton, pius the 
decimes, or 1s. 64.—asensible difference. Another element of success ior works produc- 
ing pig at a cheaper rate may be found in the fact thatin the north-east of France a great 
number of establishments working iron are clustered together; thus at Charleville and 
the neighbouring villages may be found numerous shops engaged in the production of 
bolts, iron for carriages, nails, &c. A workshop for the construction of machinery and 
plant was founded in this locality some time since, but did not, however, succeed. 
It is calculated that altogether the fabrications carried on in this locality consume 
12,000 tons of iron annually, of which three-fourths are furnished by the Hayange Works. 
Different works, conducted with wood, exist still at Vrignes, Messampré, Margut, and 
Daigny. They deliver special pig and iron of very fine quality, bat at too high a price. 
The recent junction of the Ardennes system of railways with the Sambre and Meuse 
and the East Belgian lines, and the approaching opening of the line from Givet to Na- 
mur and Licge, besides the improvements effected in the navigation of the Meuse, must 
bring about a complete transformation in the prospects of metallurgy in the district. 

There is no great change to notice in the price of copper in the principal 
continental markets. At Paris, English in plates has been quoted at 982, 
and tough cake on the same terms; Lake Superior at 107/. ; Chilian at 
912.; and Corocoro mineral at 957. At Havre, Chilian and Peruvian in 
bars has made 89/.; Peruvian mineral (pure), 89/.; United States (Baltimore), 98/. ; 
Lake Superior, 1032. to 1047.; Mexican and La Platain bars 80; Russian, 104/. ; old 
yellow copper, 54/7. to 581. ; and red ditto 87/. In consequence of intelligence received 
from Singapore that a great quantity of tin has been purchased for China, an active de- 
mand for Banca has app: dat A dam and Rotterdam. At Paris, Banca has been 
quoted at 1227.; Detroit at 121/.; and English at 115/. At Havre, Detroit has been 
done at 1167. to 118/.; Peruvian at 98/.; and Peruvian mineral at 827. to 887. Lead 
has been firm, bnta little calmer. Spanish has been quoted at Paris, 227.; French at 
212, 128. to 217, 16s., and Belgian at 217. 12s. At Havre, Spanish has been done at 
192, 128. to 198, 16s. Rough Silesian zinc has stood at Paris at 182. 12s. to 187. 16s. ; 
rolled at 26/. 

The Courcelles-Nord Colliery Company has just announced the payment 
of interest at the rate of 1/. per share in respect to the exercise of 1861-2. This divi- 
dend will become payable January 15, 1863. This undertaking is one of the many ori} 
ginate1 by Belgian enterprise. 























American Ditamonp.—The largest diamond in North America is now 
being exhibited at Boston. It was found about a year since, in the northern part of 
North Carolina, on the Virginian vorder, near the Biue Ridge. In the rough it weighed 
nearly 24 carats, and the cut diamond weighs nearly 12 carats. Its value is between 
$10,000 and $13,000, and but for almost inappreciable spots it would be more. In size 
it approaches a large plum-stone in length, but it is deeper and broader —almost a square 
on the face, with rounded corners. Each of the namerous facets had to be ground down 
separately, it being unsafe to chip off corners for fear of cracking the stone. The cost 
of the fine sand used fur this purpose was above $100,and the charge for the entire 
work was $1500. 


ALLoys or ALumiN1um.—Two alloys of this metal have been manu- 
factured at Newcastle—copper 95, alaminiam 5; and copper 924% to 74% of aluminium, 
and called by those working them aluminium bronze. We have examined both propor- 
tions,and give preference to the 74% per cent., especially for colour. The hardness ap- 
pears quite equal to the best brass, while the colour is that of rich gold; it takesa high 
polish, and appears to work soundly. We recommend experiments with this latter— 








te 
the effect of atmospheric moisture with varying temperatures, as it is represen 
totarnish. Ifsuch be the case, its employment for the frames of watches and pod 
meters might save much labour and expense.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 








NORTH OF ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF ENGINEERS. 


The tenth and eleventh volumes of the Transactions of this Association 
contain, perhaps, more valuable and practical information than any which 
have preceded them. In his inaugural address at the Birmingham meet. 
ing the President, Mr. N. Wood, remarked with reference to collie ex. 
plosions, that he thought that if all the facts which attended the great 
explosions were collected together, and subjected to investigation, th 
would be extremely useful in preventing such accidents in future As alarming expi2 
sions coutinue to occur, it would be well if at least an attempt were made to profit b 
Mr. Wood’s suggestion. He tells us that the accident at Hetton cost fully 10,0007, hed 
sides attendant expenses, a fact that certainly shows that the prevention of aceide 
— be a great pecuniary advantage to the coalmaster,as well as increasing the safety 

e men. 

The advantage and necessity of the introduction of steam power for the PUrpose of 
underground conveyance in the coal and ironstone mines of South Staffordshire 
pointed out in the paper by Mr. Samuel Bailey, of Walsall, and an interesting discus. 
sion followed its reading. Mr. T. Young Hall, of Neweastle-on-Tyne, Contributes 
paper on the Rivers, Ports, and Harbours of the Great Northern Coal Field, with a sien 
showing the facilities of transit possessed by northern coalowners, and the benefits tha: 
will accrue from the proposed improvements cf the RiverTyne. Mr. R. Aytoun, Tead 4 
paper upon his improved Safety-Cage, which has been frequently described in the Min. 
ing Journal. In the discussion which followed, Mr. Handel Cossham said that he 
thought the result of adopting inventions of this character must naturally be that the 
enginemen will feel themselves released from a portion of their responsibility, and 
become proportionably careless, the result of which may be accidents of other deseri; 
tions. Mr. Berkeley thought that the greatest proportions of accidents in shafts a 
from causes other than the breakage of the rope. Mr. Matthews had found springs to 
answer better than a bite apparatus, like Aytoun’s. Mr. Handel Cossham contributed 
& technical paper on the northern end of the Bristol Coal Field. The next paper isa 
particularly interesting one, by Mr. J. T. Woodhouse, on the Progress of Coal Mining in 
the Counties of Derby and Nottingham, with a brief account of the system of work! 
by Long Wall. Mr. Buxton’s Ventilation Register and Detector, which is described in 
the next paper, by Mr. W. F. Howard, is well worthy of perusal. Mr. C.F. § 
Smith, of Dudley, contributes a paper on the Winning and Working of the Cinderhii! 
Colliery, near Nottingham ; and Mr. G. Fowler, of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, bas an equally 
practical paper, on the Method adopted of Working the Main Seam of Coa! a: Moira, in 
Leicestershire, particularly with reference to Spontaneous Combustion. Mr. Darii 
described the system explained as a very simple and effectual way of dealing with the 
diMiculty. A paper on the Working the Thick or Ten-Yard Coal of South Staffordshtre 
was read by Mr. Henry Johnson, of Dudley, and an interesting discussion followed, 
Mr. P. 8. Reid, of Pelton Colliers, described a method of tubbing bore-holes in passing 
through clay, quicksands, and other arenaceous and water-bearing strata; an: an inte. 
resting paper, which has already been abstracted in our columns, on the various Modes 
of Ascertaining the Velocities of Currents of Air in Mines, in order to determine the 
quantities circulating in a given time, by Messrs. J. J. Atkinson “and John Daglish, 
oempletes the volume, which is published, handsomely half-bound, at the Mining 
Journal office, price 21s., at which rate the several other volumes of the Transactions 
may also be had. 

The eleventh volume, which contains the papers, &c., down to August of the present 
year, commences with a paper by Messrs. J. J. Atkinson and W. Coulsun, sen., on the 
precautions proper to be adopted in order to secure the stability and prevent the dis- 
placement or failure of close-topped tabbing in the shafts of mines. Mr. John Daglish 
gives a paper on the Destructive Action of the Furnace Gases in Upcast Shafts; and Mr. 
8. C. Crone, on Steam-Boiler Explosi Mr. E, Gib contributes a geological paper 
on the Border Districts of Dumfriesshire, Cumberland, and part of Roxburgshire, includ- 
ing the Coal Formation of Canonbie: an abstract of this paper has already appeared in 
the Journal. Mr. J. J. Atkinson next details the performances of a Ventilating Fan at 
the Hemingfield pits of the Elsecar Colliery. A paper by the President (Mr. N. Wood), 
on the Upper and Lower Beds of Coal in the counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
follows ; and next comes a paper on the uccident at New Hartley Colliery, by Mr, G, 
B. Forster, M.A. Mr. William Green, jun., contributes an interesting paper on the 
Origin and Formation of Coal. On the whole, this volume is particularly useful ; not 
only is there a large amount of practical discussion, which cannot be abstracted, but 
Mr. Wood's very valuable Observations on the Mineral Section of the International Ex- 
hibition of 1862 is given as an appendix. 











‘Recorp oF THE INTERNATIONAL Exurprtion.—Under the title of “The 
Industry, Science, and Art of the Age,” Mr. Joun Toes has just issued, through Messrs, 
Lockwood and Co., a volume of his well-known scrap collections, relating to the exhi- 
bits in the late International Exhibition. Thecollection consists principally of selected 
notices, carefully arranged and classified; whilst to enhance the value of the volumeasa 
permanent and graphic record of the gathering, a beautiful and comprehensive view of 
the interior, by the London Stereoscopic Company (from negatives specially retained for 
the purpose), is given as a frontispiece. The work will be very acceptable as an excel- 
lent aide memoire of the Exhibition, and is in every way worthy of the well-earned 
fame of the literary veteran, Mr. John Timbs, 


Tue Inventors’ ALmManac.—Amongst the numerous annuals in which 
the arts of chromolithography and colour printing have been availed of to produce ai 
attractive calendar, we may refer to the Inventors’ Almanac for 1863, just issued by Mr. 
M. Henry, the patent agent, of Fleet-street. In the present issue some additional su- 
tistical information has been inserted—the list of visitors to the various instituttons for 
scientific recreation, including the 6,207,450 to the International Exhibition; whilatthe 
public works’ list extends to the opening of Lambeth Bridge, on Nov, 10, 1862, The 
Almanac is well worthy the attention of inventors, 


Rees’ Diary anp Atmanac.—The thirty-second annual edition of this 
Improved Diary and Almanac has just been published,and the editor, Mr. Rees, of Lian- 
dovery, has commemorated the abolition of the paper duty by printing the book on 8 
very superior character of paper. The diary is prefaced by a large amount of calendar 
matter, and the gardening notes and tables of taxes are of undoubted utility to the cot- 
tager who may consult the Diary. The table of foreign coins is alike remarkable for its 
accuracy and high antiquity, most of the coins referred to having long since been disused 
in the respective countries, Ou the whole, however, the book forms one of the best six- 
penny diaries published. 


Tue Canapran ALMANAC.—The sixteenth annual edition of the Cana- 
dian almanac has just been issued through Messrs. Chewett and Co., of King-street 
East, Toronto, and is, without doubt, one of the most valuable colonial almanacs pad- 
lished. The ast ical calculations have been made expressely for the work at the 
provincial observatory in Toronto, In addition to the usual calendar matter, we find 
full information on the tariffs, the educational resources, post-offices, clergy, literary 
intelligence, &c., also a complete list of masonic lodges and chapters in the province. 


IttumtnaTeD CaLenpar.—A very beautifully designed Calendar has 
just been issued for office use by Messrs. De la Rue, the well-known stationers. The 
Calendar is brief and distinct, and has appended to it a table of the moon’s changes, and, 
what is perhaps more useful in the commercial! office, a table of bill and receipt stamps, 
the whole being enclosed in a richly gilt border, well covered with floral, cereal, and 
other embellishments, which, being executed in the best possible manner, renders the 
Calendar well worthy of adoption either in the counting-house or the boudoir. 








Tue Harrier Smyxers’ Testimoniat.—The medals subscribed for 
by the British public as rewards to the brave sinkers and pitmen who £0 
nobly identified themselves with the terribly fatal accident at New Hartley 
Colliery are now completed, and are on view in the shop window of Mr. 
G. T. Brumell, fronmonger, Collingwood-street. In their execution, Mr. J. 8. ws 
has sustained the reputation of his family as die engravers, for few medallions cov 
have shown greater freedom of design, and more fidelity to nature in their ounes 
Necessarily the nature of the subject precluded an unlimited choice from amongst pot 
regions of fancy ; the glorious work of which the medal was to be the memento is “4 
of that kind which has generally fired poetic imaginations; and the great delaras 
was to secure something which should have a direct relation to the heroism it Lo 
commemorate, and yet be free from conventionality. It is not too much to say that 
work of the engraver and designer fully answers both requisitions. The silver r 
are 37 in number. The design on the obverse includes five figures in high ery) = 
oxidised. Stretched on the ground are the bodies of two stifled miners, the head 
being thrown back, and showing most suthinsly 4 CY = fw . on 
possessed by the colliery people generally, and to w e artist has 
capeuncten. pastel in keeping with that found on the faces of most of those ~~ +4 
cumb gradually to the effects of the insidious carbonic oxide of the coal pit. dns 
them are huge masses of coal, which we may suppose to bar the way to their a 
in death; and over them hovers the Angel of Death pointing to them with hanya sme 
as if claiming them for herown. Lat whilst asturdy derermined miner, in nevi 4 
of a sinker, is turning aside the coal with his spade, a companion semi-nak she i 
face full of ch ter, is rep ted in the act of preparing to strike her with a 
axe, which he has thrown forward as if to give a tremendous blow, and ew" . 
of his buried fellow-workmen as have escaped the keen edge of her sword. day ‘oe 
tions and muscular developments of the men, and even the details of their = nich the 
managed with an almost wonderful minutia of detail, and the drapery wit wanting 
angel is covered is managed so as to show the rounded outlines ofa —, contri- 
nothing of the most classic pointsof beauty. On the reverse oxidisation “e . The 
buted to heighten the effect of the legend and the other portions of — sae geo 
legend ts in high relief on an oxidised surface in three divisions, each wit tc own lives 
metrical borders. It runs as follows :—‘ Presented to those who risked — Colliery. 
in attempting to save the lives of their fellow-workmen buried =: Ha 4 n the 
January, 1862.” Between the divisions are masses of oak foliage a ee ribbons 
rim of each medal is the name of its intended recipient, and they are attac to those of 
with two clasps. The gold medal for Mr. Coulson is similar in most — rim the 
silver, the only difference being the absence of the oxidisation. It wey in diameter § 
simple inscription, “ William Coulson.” Each of the medals is about 2 = 
and that for Mr. Coulson weighs about 41% ozs. -Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


. : b 
Assessment or Mixes.—A letter of instructions rer aero 


the clerk of the Penzance Union Assessment Committee, Mr. mittee 
seers of the several parishes in the Union. The names of the Assessment Comiithe, 


4 M.P.; Mr. T. 8. 
are as follows :—Zro, guardians—Mr. Jobn St. Aubyn, ; jiringets 
Me. D.P_ Le Grice, Kev, John Tonkin, Elected guardians—M Hi. Be 








essrs. G. 

Francis Verrant, R. H. Bampfield, e 
Rich, Chegwin, Henry Hodge, John T. White, is the letter 
J. Hosking; Rev. w. W. Wingfield. Chairman, Rev. W. W. Wisetet. 
of instructions issued the following relates to the gay egy miwabie to the lords. 
to mines, the only subject of parochial assessment is er : pos: able nerefore, 88° 
The annual amount of these will, of course, vary materially, a be your duty, 2 
samed the valuation for assesment must vary also. It will, pepe for the last 
respect of any mines in your parish, to ascertain the aya Anmatng 
complete year, and, deducting therefrem the ean oe rates ra taxes 
difference in your column ‘ gross estimated rental : 2 
able to the lord without any cost or expense to ryt - same r ie value.’ 
and the same figures will, therefore, be repeated ~ — ~— aieuaa 
assessment wil! be on the lords, whose names will appear both pe ny mine sboold 





7% aluminium bronze—to our readers, and suggest that particular attention be paid to 


of occupier’ and ‘ name of owner ;’ and the Committee consider ae 4 a 
be soasseseed in the first instance, i ve of any Neng ag aed 
being properly matter for discussion before the Committee.”— Briton 
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=. Meetings of Mining Companies. 


WEST CARADON MINE COMPANY. 


A general meeting of shareholders was held at the company’s offices, 
Broad-street-buildings, on Wednesday,—Mr. A. Harnis in the chair. 

Mr. Dunsrorp read the notice convening the meeting, the minutes of 
the previous meeting, the agents’ report, and the statement of accounts, of 
which the subjoined is an abstract: — 


Balance last Q0dit .....cccccsccccesseveess £0026 15 9 
Copper ore sold, carriage, and sundries ...... 3587 4 2= £8613 19 11 


October dividend .....csesceeccseesseveseeskd SIZ 0 0 
Mine cost, royalty, and sundries ......+..+++ 358413 3= 409613 3 
Leaving credit balance ......+--+se+0+-44517 6 8 
The profit on the two months’ working was 2/. 10s. 11d. 


Dec. 16.—Seeing there is no material change In the mine, I think there is no necessity 
to give a long report, although our levels up to this time are poor, still there is, in my 
opinion, never better chances of success. Our various cross-cuts are pushing on with all 

bie speed, and the ground is of such a congenial character as cannot fail in cutting 
productive lodes. In the 155,0n Menadue lode, we have driven over 40 fms. of ore 
ground, varying from 2 to4tons perfm.; the presentend worth about144 tonperfm. A 
winze sinking in the bottom of the 140, about 3 fathoms in advance, producing about 
the same quantity. The 155 west, on Allen’s, or the main lode, is producing saving 
work, with a very promising appearance. The 92 east,on Menadue lode, is producing 
good stones of ore. A winze below the 60, on the new lode, is opening up tribute ground. 
In the 17 west, on Menadue lode, the lode has undergone a change, composed of mundic 
and spots of ore; this we consider a favourable indication. There are other ends not 
mentioned, which we hope shortly to report something good of. We have not lessened 
our tatwork operations, and have our usual number of pitches working, and shall sam- 
ple at our usual time about the same quantity of ore. —-F. Payor, W. Jouns. 


The CHAIRMAN regretted that the price of ore had continued low. Compared with the 
beginning of the year the fall had been equal to 15 per cent., which made a difference to 
them of about 1/7. per ton. 

In reply to shareholders, Mr. DunsForp stated that he was on the mine a month ago, 
and so far as he could see there was no alteration. There is much unexplored ground 
on the western side of the sett, and it was from the exploration of this part that great 
hopes were entertained. 

A SHARENOLDER enquired whether they had worked to the boundary in the upper 
levels to the east ?--Mr. R. Haciett said that the shallower levels to the east had 
some time sinice been carried up to the boundary, but they had not half explored the 
gett, At the present time they were anxiously looking to Pryor’s shaft. They were 
now 14 fms, below the 17, and it wasintended to drive out at 15 fms. The reason they 
had an interval of 15 fms. was owing to the softness of the ground. 

A SHAREHOLDER enquired whethera call would be made?—Mr. HaLLerr was not 
aware that there was any thoughtof a call; their disappointment was that there would 
be no dividend. If they were to cease exploratory operations they could pay a dividend, 
but that would be bad mining, and they had no thought of adopting such a course. The 
quality of the ore raised was about the same, but the quantity was rather less. They 
were hot lessening exploring expenses at all. 

The report and accounts were then unanimously adopted. Thanks were voted to the 
Chairman, and the proceedings terminated. 


TREVENEN AND TREMENHEERE MINING COMPANY. 


A general meeting of shareholders was held at Mr. Marchison’s offices, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, on Monday,—Col. Bazavoerte in the chair, 

Mr. Wescoms (the purser) read the notice convening the meeting, and 
the minutes of the last were read and confirmed. 

A statement of accounts was submitted, which showed— 


Balance last audit......cecscccssececerseeee £541 17 10 
August mine cost, merchants’ bi 57111 8 
681 1 8 
London agency, expenses of genera! meeting 2 685 12 9 
Helston, commission on cheques, &c. ...... 31 14 10 
LWeS coccccccvccccccccccccccccccoccccscscos 100 5 Om £262112 9 


Call received. £69910 0 
TID BOD... ccererccesccccesess 1875 4 8=— 257414 8 
Leaving debit balance.....ssseccessecvecccescseceest 4618 1 


The arrears of call amounted to 32/. 15s. The report of the agents was read, as follows : 
Dec. 12.—Since the last general meeting the 178 has been driven east of Trevenen 
engine-shaft 444 fms., and holed to the water; this did not drain the old mine to the 
bottom. The engine-shaft has been sunk 1 fim. 3 ft. below this level, where the lode 
has been worth 107. per fathom. We have stoped 3 fms. west of this sink ; lode is also 
worth 10/, per fathom. This stope is suspended for the convenience of sinking the shaft, 
which we have set to six men, 3 fms, stent, at 23/. per fathom; lode worth 20/. per 
fathom, We have six men stoping the bottom of this level, east of shaft; at 52. per 
fathom; lode worth 182, per fathom; we have stoped 8 fms. The 170 has been driven 
west 11 fms., through a lode worth from 1@/, to 207. per fathom, The lode in the end 
is now worth 122. per fathom, set to four men, at 60s. per fathom. No. 1 stope, in the 
» ig worth 122, per fathom, set to four men, at 24s. per fathom, No, 2 is worth 67. 
Per fathom, set to two men, at 50s. per fathom. The stope in the back of this level, 
east of the shaft, is worth 8/. per fathom, set to three men, at 75s. per fathom: stoped 
in the whole of these stopes 58 fms.—Trevenen Whim-shaft: We have put in a new 
skip-road from surface to the 150 fm. level, cut a plat at this level, end sunk the shaft 
through to the 150 fm. level, and cut it down to its full size 6 fms. below the 150; here 
the lode has been worth 82. per fathom. We expect to complete this shaft to the 130, 
and get the skip to draw from that level by Jan. 1, when we expect to set a stope in 
the back, lode worth 62. per fathom, the end to drive west by two men, at 25s. per 
fathom ; the lode is also worth 62. per fathom, and the shaft to sink below by six men, 
at 71, per fathom, lode worth 97. per fathom. The 150 has been cleared and secured 
13 fms. west of the above shaft, where the lode has yielded a little tin, but not enough 
to value, set to four men, at 30s. per fathom. The adit in Tremenheere sett has been 
‘cleared to the first shaft 70 fms, from its mouth, the shaft cleared up and secured to the 
back of the level; we expect to get to the end and coinmence driving in a few days’ 
time. We have 30 tributers, at an average tribute of 10s. in 17. We are glad to find 
that the mine has steadily improved during the last six months, and that our expecta- 
tions have been fully realised, and we believe the mine will still continue to improve. 
—JoHN MEDLIN, WILLIAM TIPPETT. 


The CaatRMAN, having moved the adoption of the report and accounts, congratulated 
his co-sharcholders upon the improved position of their property, as well as apon the 
gly aging prospects which it presented; but, as Mr. Wescomb would 
gladly afford the meeting any information that might be desired, he (the Chairman) 
would content himself by saying that the results already achieved were, for many rea- 
Sons, satisfactory, not the least being the fact that they corroborated the opinion which 
the commencement of the company had been entertained by the largest share- 
holders, He was glad to hear that the bottom of the mine was quite equal to what it 
had been represented to be, and he hoped,as that point had now been reached, that their 
future operations would open out an extensive and permanently-prodactive undertaking. 
Mr. Wescoms said that upon the present occasion he met the shareholders with no 
ordinary degree of pleasare, for, after the lapse of some years, the object for which the 
nbeny was started, and which ought to have been accomplished long since, had at 
length been attained ; and at the bottom of the mine there had been found a tin lode, in 
every respect at least fully equal to what had been represented, which, he need hardly 
= Was a somewhat exceptional circumstance. As regarded the financial position of 
¢ company, he might, perhaps, mention that, in the statement of accounts just pre- 
sented, Showing a debit balance of 46/7, 18s. 1d., there was included the October cost, 
—_ was not payable till Saturday,so that the accounts could not be brought up 
: oser, As against the debit balance of 462. 18s. 1d. there were arrears of call amount- 
in to 32/. 15s., there was an actual balance against th- company of only 14/., and, see- 
ba that there had been called up the aggregate sum of 25,0002., he thought shareholders 
ould agree with him that so small an amount of arrears was a result as gnusual as it 
Was satisfactory. 
Mr. D’Arcy thought they might congratulate themselves upon the altered and satis- 
position which their property now occupied, and he hoped their future career 
be accompanied with such a degree of success as would well répay them for their 
outlay and perseverance. 

Mr. Wescous stated that the ground at the bottom of the mine was of that soft cha- 
oo prow it could be quickly but, at the same time, economically explored, inasmuch 
pnt mber was required. He might, in general terms, state that the whole of the 
ra - far as had been seen, confirmed everything that had been sald about it. There 
attenti isguising the fact that a considerable amount of time had been lost in directing 
aoa on to the old “ stulls,” rather than the clearing of the mine to the bottom, and 

x reas of the property in a miner-like way. 

— ALMER enquired the reason that the levels to the westward had not been driven 
was th certain point?—Mr. Wescome replied that the only reason he could assign 
cnpe =e point referred to was the boundary of the old company; but the present 
ton red a! sett extended far beyond that point, and in which some of their riches had 














Hee weer e ee ewreee 









Mr. D’Anrcy said the minecould be worked 
cheaply, comparatively speaking, by reason 
> ba being very easy, and that scarcely any timber was required. : 
et mange es in answer to a question, said that he was not only glad to inform the 
share ro ey that he did not require any call upon the present occasion, but that he 
. i able soon to return to them some portion of the outlay they had incurred. 
had pa — i ifthe sent in invoices with the supplies. The reason he 
nok Pd Dy camerede — ata —_ ame morte, he had been informed by the 
never sent in wit! ¢ supplies, assigning as the reason 
Oe te, prices of the different articles supplied were not known. 
at on an ioe knew of no reason why the merchants should not send in their bills; 
jected toa D4 (Mr. Wescomb) never transacted business with any merchant that ob- 
r. HAND was glad to hear Mr. Wescomb mak 
Dallified that which ne hod eee oe mb make that statement, because it altogether 
at the late meeting, which, at the time, he thoug’ 
war gr eellaaey statement be nes ever heard. 1a d 4 - 
that i lorsed the opinion of Mr. Hand, for when he (Mr. Aves) heard 
ting — made, he certainly thought it was a most ful way of transac- 


tet arte ‘attention a to the fact that there was a south lode, about 16 or 18 fms. 
e was small, but it was v: 4 
rhe ce croms-ct, to intersect the lode at a greater depth. — 
fulfitiea on said it was satisfactory to find that the present agents’ promises were 
paying : Af weak hone —— on in four months hence the mine would be 
’ 

a it was satisctory to see 8 pro — So many promizes had been broken, 
current oe A answer to a question, stated he could not promise that during the 
they would a : 8 the returns would more than pay the costs, for during that period 

ith re heads of stamps, the cost of which would be paid out of the returns. 

Me. Wane menheere, he believed that would prove to be as good a sett as Trevenen. 
without anne bay my to what extent could their operations be extended westward 
100 fms ~ shaft being sunk ?—Mr. Wescoms replied that he thought at least 

Mr enh, no question they had a great mine. 

id they had yet much to see, for there were several lodes yet to be 


The report was then recei 
ved and adopted, and th and allowed 
Ky a accounts passed 1 " 
lution was passed requesting the ‘purser to provide each shareho:der with a 








lithographic plan and section of the mine, A special ¥ote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Wescomb fur the able and indefatigable manner in with which he continued to conduct 
the company’s affairs. 

The vote having been duly acknowledged, the proceedings terminated with the usual 
complimeut to the Chairman. 


GREAT WHEAL VOR UNITED MINING COMPANY. 


The ordinary quarterly meeting of shareholders was held at the com- 
pany’s offices, Gresham House, on Wednesday, 

Mr. Georce Noakes (managing director) in the chair. 

Mr. Truran read the notice convening the meeting, and the minutes of 
last wereconfirmed. The accounts (an abstract of which appeared in last week’s Journal), 
ending with the October costs, and showing a profit upon the quarter’s operations of 
516/. 10s., were taken as read. 

The CuainMan said he would, in the first place, submit to the shareholders the;report 
of the committee, which was as follows :— 


Dec. 17.—The committee have the satisfaction to state that during the last three 
months great progress has been made in the develop t, and iderable improve- 
ments have taken place in the prospects of the mine. The important ciscoveries that 
have been laid open are of a nature togive permanency to the undertaking. Metal shaft 
has been sunk to nearly 9 fathoms below the 162, which, for the most part, has been 
productive. The committee trust that before the next general meeting new levels will 
be in coursé’of drivage, to prove the ground below the 162, The committee, in their 
report to the meeting last September, referred to their disappointment in cutting the 
lode poor in the 162, contrary to universal expectations, It is, therefore, with much in- 
terest that the committee look to the present favourable indications in the ends driving 
on the south lode in this level, such as lead to the daily expectation of cutting the ore 
ground east and west of Metal shaft, under the rich bunch gone down from the 152. 
There is also every indication that the north lode will be shortly cut on the north cross- 
cut, which is driving in the 162, to prove the north lode under the 152, west of Metal 
shaft. These ends are all promising, and yield tin, The development in the cross-cut 
north, on the cross-course, in the 152, east of Metal shaft, has been characterised by a 
ramification of lodes and cross-courses, which, though permeated in every direction by 
good stamping work, has, nevertheless, cut up the ground, and delayed the remunerative 
position which the committee had hoped by this time to have seen established. The 
cross-cut north, on the cross-course, in the 152, east of Metal shaft, after passing through 
two parallel lodes, 6 feet apart, is sti!l driving north, with indications that the main 
lode may be yet north. Therisethat is going up from this level carries the whole ground 
with the two lodes, 12 feet long and 15 feet wide, giving profitablestamping work. The 
adventurers will perceive that the large space of ground now in operation from the 142 
to the 162 fm. levels, promises to yield large returns. It is hoped, also, that a junction 
of these lodes will be found in depth. But irrespective of the rich deposits of tin east 
and west of Metal shaft, the committee regard the development of the ground west of 
Ivey’s shaft as most important to the prospect of winning a lasting and profitable mine, 
as there is a course of more than 300 fms. of whole ground to explore. It is, therefore, 
with great satisfaction that the committee report that Ivey’s shaft is now holed to the 
132, and the drivage west has already commenced in that level; and as soon as the lift 
is fixed and plat cut, the sinking of Ivey’s shaft will be resumed. The rich lode disco- 
vered last August in the 100, west of Ivcy’s shaft, continues to hold on productive; and 
from indications the 115 fm, level end, which now produces good stones of tin, is ex- 
pected to be found equally productive. Should this bunch hold down to the 132, of 
which there seems every probability, as there is now tin in the end, it will give a large 
depth of ore ground, Ivey’s shaft, which has been sunk with so much speed during the 
year, will be continued down as quick ag possible, with the hope of taking the course of 
ore at the next level, and all the levels west of it will be pashed on with vigour. Look- 
ing at the immense amount of tutwork, and the large returns of tin that have been made 
since 1860, the committee feel that the encouraging reports which they have from time 
to time issued to the shareholders have, for the most part, been realised. The committee 
take this opportunity tc testify their continued confidence in the mine, and to assure the 
shareholders that at no period have the discovertes which have taken place within the 
last few months given such prospects of permanency, The committee hope that there- 
sults of these discoveries will be favourably demonstrated at the next general meeting. 
The returns of tin have been favourably maintained, and it is hoped that they will be 
augmented in the coming quarter. The price of tin ore, which in Oct. rose to 741. per 
ton, has unhappily again receded, which has shortened our expected balance, Our 
finances, nevertheless, continue to be in a sound and healthy state. 













The audited cash account to Oct, 31 last showed a balance in hand of .... £1763 19 6 
Since which there has been received —Tin sale on the 13th inst. ...... 273618 6 
On Cull ACCOUNL. ..ecerccesccercceces . 089 
Sundries from the min 411 8 

Rent of Trelissick ... e 1212 0 

Sale Of plant ..ccscccccvcccccssscccccscscvccseesscecscesesess 244 





And paid— Total .ccccccccsccscccccccscccscscccccscce thus 14 9 
Oct. cost (including merchants’ Dills)......0++eeeeeeeeeeeL1282 15 
Sandries. ..ccocccccccscsccsccccccccsessccccccsesssosce 517 9= £1288 13 6 





Balance (cash and bDilIs).....eseceeeceseeess £0258 1 3 


The actual account stands this day as follows— 
AsseTs— Balance as WO. ccccccccccccccccccosccccoscce S008 1 8 
Old materials unpaid.... 257 7 6 
Arrears Of CAllscscccccccccccccseccscsesecesess 7 4 5=£352213 2 
LIABILITIES—Nov. cost, including merchants’ bilis ......£1387 14 4 
Sundries (say) 200 0 O= 158714 4 


Balance in favour this day ...++eseseeeeee+ £1934 18 10 

The report of the agents was read, as follows :— 

Dec 14.—After having carefully examined the mines throughout, we send you the 
following report of our prospects, and the work now in progress: —In the 100, west of 
Ivey’s shaft, the lode is from 2 to 3 ft. wide, composed of quartz, capel, and prian, and 
worth for tin 207. perfm. In the 115, west of Ivey’s shaft, the lode is 3 ft, wide, com- 
posed of quartz, peach, and prian, worth for tin about 7/. per fm. ; this lode looks very 
promising to improve shortly. Ivey's shaft is holed to the 132 fm. level end; theshaft- 
men are engaged in squaring the shaft, to bring down the steam-whim kibbies to take 
away the stuff from this level. We shall commence to sink below the 132 in theearly 
part of next month; it isa very important thing to have this shaft holed for ventila- 
tion, as well as draining the water. In the 132, west of Ivey’s shaft, the lode is about 
2 ft. wide, producing good stones of tin; the prospects in this end look very favourable, 
In the rise in the back of the 182, east of Ivey’s shaft, the lode is 244 ft. wide, worth 15/, 
perfm. The ground in the back of this level is whole up to the bottom of the 100. In 
the winze sinking below the 142, west of Metal shaft, we are not carrying down all the 
lodes, nor shall we do so until we hole to the 152; the part in the winze is worth about 
16/. per fm. In the 152, driving west of Metal shaft, the lode is small and poor for 
mineral. In the 152 cross-cut, driving north-west of Metal shaft, on the cross-course, 
the lode is 24% ft. wide, and a great deal of water flowing from it; it is composed of 
quartz, capel, and mundic, worth for tin about 107. perfm. In the 152, driving east of 
Metal shaft, the north lode is 2 ft. wide, worth 127. perfm. In the rise in the back of 
the 152, east of Metal shaft, the north lode is from 4 to 5 ft. wide, worth 651. per fathom. 
this ground is looking promising to yield very well for some time, In the 152, driv- 
ing north-east of Metal shaft, the lode in the cross-cour se is 3 ft. wide, and very rich; 
it is composed of quartz, capel, and dic, and producing occasional stones of tin; the 
end has been worth since we have commenced to drive on the cross-course 307. per fm. 
In the 152, driving west, east of Metal shaft, the north lode is 1 ft. wide, producing 
very good work fortin. [In the 162, west of Metal shaft, the lode is 2 ft. wide, com- 
posed of quartz, peach, prian, and mundic, worth for tin about 12/. per fm.; we expect 
to cut the lead branch in this end in driving about 10 ft. or 2 fms., when we hope to cut 
the continuation of the bunch of tin that we have in the 152 fathom level, which gives 
a very good promise from the lode that is gone down in the bottom of the level. In the 
cross-cut driving north of Metal shaft, for the purpose of intersecting the north lode in 
the 162, we have cut several branches, composed principally of mundic, and are not 
inclining so fast north as the lode in the shaft, which will fall in as droppers to the lode in 
depth. Metal shafi issunk about 9 fms, below the 162; the lode is at present about 1 foot 
wide, carrying a beautiful south wall, and producing good stones of tin. In the stope 
east of Metal shaft, in the 142, the lode is 4 ft. wide, worth 201, perfm. In thestopein 
back of the 152, west of Metal shaft, the lode is 3 ft. wide, worth 207. perfm. In the 
stope west of Metal shaft, and west of the lead branch in the 152, the lode is from 2 to 
3 ft. wide, worth 50/. per fm. Ina stope in bottom of the 152, west of Collick’s winze, and 
west of Metal shaft, the lode and branches are about 5 ft. wide, worth 40/. per fathom. 
In the stope in bottem of the 152, east of Collick’s winze, and west of Metal shaft, the 
lode and branch is 4 ft. wide, worth 40/. perfm. We have completed the foundation 
for the 85-in. engine, and are now ready for building the houses. Our machinery 
throughout the mine is in very good repair, and working very well.—THoMmas GILL, F, 
Francis, STEPHEN Harris. 


The CuairMan, in moving the adoption of the reports and accounts, said although 
at the present time the various ends in the mine were not of that unusually large value 
which it had been the pleasure of the committee to report at the last few meetings, yet, 
taking the mine as a whole, there were now more ends productive than had been the 
case for a considerable time past. As had been seen by the report just read, several 
improvements had recently taken place, which were of such a character as to induce the 
committee to regard them as points of considerable interest and importance, because 
they were improvements calculated to impart permanency to their undertaking. He re- 
ferred more particularly to the improvements west of Ivey’s shaft, where the lode had 
been of a value varying from 50/. and 401. to 30/. per fathom. It was truc that it had 
fallen off to 20/7. per fathom, but the end was again improving, and there was reason to 
hope it would continue todo so. The 115 was also a point of great interest; in that 
level a gradual improvement had taken place, and very good stones of tin were now 
being produced. This was the more satisfactory, as the operations in that level were 
being extended under the bunch of ore gone down in the bottom of the 100, The 
182 rise had been holed with Ivey’s shaft,and it had been found that west of Ivey’s shaft 
the tin continued. If the tin held on in the 100, the 115, and the 132 —irrespective 
of any increased depth at which the lode would be foun’—they would have a great ex- 
tent of good ground to explore. Inthe 152 they had had a lode worth 300/. to 4007. per fm., 
aud there was every probability of that rich deposit of ore continuing to the 162. Asyet, 
however, the lode in that level had been proved to be poor, but they were following the 
cross-course north. The lode in the 152, on the south lode, was cut poor, but upon driv- 
ing north they cut what they then supposed to be the main lode; on further exploration, 
however, still further north, another lode was cut, which had continued, and looked 
more like the main lode. In driving west it was found it had teken a north-west di- 
rection, then north, and was now turning west, where they had cut through a small 
wall, They were now following up the cross-course, expecting daily to cut the main 
part of the lode, which is supposed to be still north. The ground between these lodes, 
about 12 ft. wide and 15 ft. long, was all good stamping work. In the 142 the lode was 
split, and it appeared that the “ horse” held down as far as below the 152; but, judging 
from appearances, it was very possible that the lode would again come together in depth. 
He might state that, taking the mine as a whole, the committee were of the unanimous 
opinion that the late improvements were of such an important character as to justify 
the hope that their mine wouid yet become a permanently profitable undertaking. 

Mr. WARBURTON enquired which were the points the committee regarded as the most 
important ?—The CHAIRMAN replied that there was still a great deal of ground in depth, 
both upon the north and south lode. In the 162 there was something similar to that 
which had been found in the 152. When the lode was cut in the 152 it was small, but 
the ore was of excellent quality; it gradually enlarged till it became worth 300/, per 
fm. ; and at the 162 there was no tin obtained at first, but the end was now going into 
ground of a very rich quality, and he could not help hoping that the lode would en- 
large, and become of the same value as in the 152. 

Mr. WaRsBuRTON enquired if the 152 had been driven from west of Ivey’s shaft ?—The 
CHAIRMAN replied that they had driven west from Metal up to Ivey’s shaft, the great 
advantage of holing which would be that they would be able to carry back the water 
from Metal shaft to Ivey’s through the 132,and thas afford considerable relief to the en- 
gine, as well as assist in ventilating the mine. He reiterated his opinion that the de- 








velopment of the property was progressing most satisfactorily towards that goal which 


they had so long desired—a position of permanent profit. It might, perhaps, be thought 
by some that it was a long time before tnis desirable position was attained, but all who 
had any experience in mining well knew that results were seldom achieved at the pe- 
riod expected or desired—that they sometimes arrived much quicker than anticipated, 
while at other times they were not realised until the patience of shareholders had been 
all but exhausted, 

A Proprietor enquired when the 85 engine would be set to work ?—The Cuarr- 
MAN replied that it would be ready for work in the course of the ensuing summer. 
There had been no necessity to expedite the matter, as the engine was not yet wanted, 
At present they had perfect mastery over the water. 

Mr. WARBURTON enquired if any part of the engine had been removed ?—The Cuair- 
MAN replied that a part of the engine had been taken down, and was ready to be re- 
erected when the engine-house had been completed. 

Mr. WARBURTON enquired what would be the estimated cost for the removal of the 
pe rl ey ge ee that, according to the estimate that had been made for 

uilding the house, removing the me, and re-erecting it, the expense would be e- 
thing like 5007. or 600, _— = 

A ProrrieTor enquired if it would not be worth while to construct a tramway from 
Ivey's shaft for the conveyance of the ore ?—The CHammMAN said that matter had not 
been over-looked by the committee, and they thought some step might be taken which 
would reduce the expense of cartage. Noitem, he might mention, passed the committee, 
who being large shareholders were naturally anxious to ameliorate every expense com- 
patible with efficiency, Every month the committee analysed the cost-sheet, and com- 
pared it with that previously received, to see where any expense could be reduced. 

Mr. WAnscrton had no doubt that the whole of the company’s affairs were as eco- 
nomically managed as they possibly could be consistently with the efficient development 
of the mine; and there could be no doubt but that the visits of their Chairman to the 
mine stimulated the activity and circumspection of their agents, and thus materially be- 
nefitted the shareholders. 

The CHAIRMAN said, as he was anxious to avoid expense, he did not visit the mine more 
than he felt to be absolutely necessary; but he thought he might say, without taking 
too much credit to himself, that he had been the means of effecting some saving. Ho 
was bound to say that the whole of the agents—indeed, all engaged upon the property — 
did their utmost to promote the best interests of the undertaking. 

A Proprietor enquired the reason their shares were not more frequently quoted ? 

The CHAIRMAN replied that, although there was a considerable demand for the shares, 
which could not be supplied, yet,as theirs was not a market mine, the shares were not 
80 freely dealt in. 

The accounts were then passed and allowed, and the reports received and adopted. 

The committee of management were re-elected, Mr. George Noakes being appointed 
managing director, with thanks for past services. 

The Cuatnman, in acknowledging the vote, sald it was atall times satisfactory to re- 
ceive the approbation of his colleagues, and still more the approbation of his fellow- 
shareholders. He assurred the meeting that so long as his co-shareholders did him the 
honour of retaining him in the position he now occupied, it would be his endeavour to 
do his best for the interest of the company, for in doing so he was promoting his own. 

Mr. Moates having been re-appointed auditor, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
Chairman, which terminated the proceedings. 





WHEAL UNION MINING COMPANY. 


A general meeting of shareholders was held at the company’s offices, 
Threadneedle-street, on Tuesday,—Mr. W. A. Tuomas in the chair. 

The Secrerary read the notice convening the meeting, and the minu'e: 
of the last were read and confirmed, 

A statement of accounts, including October cost, was submitted, which 
showed a debit balance of 3817. 1s. 6d. 

The report of the agent was read, as follows:— 


Dec, 15,—The flat-rod shaft is down 8 fms. 3 ft, below the 66; the lode is 5 ft. wide, 
composed of spar, mundic, copper, and tin ores, worth for tin 30, perfm, By the appear- 
ance of the lode in the bottom of the shaft I think there is not far to sink before inter- 
secting a good lode of ore ; we intend to sink 9 /eet“further, and then drive east and west. 
In conseq .ence of so much rain the water has been in Moyie’s shaft the last five weeks. 
The 46 fm. (bottom) level is opened 8 fms, east, for that distance the lode ia on an 
average 3 ft. wide, yielding in places from 1 to 2 tons of copper ore per fm.; to enable 
us to work this part of the mine we must either erect a smal! engine to draw the water 
and stuff, or wait until the flat-rod shaft is sunk 9 feet further, and the level driven 
west from that point to the cross-course, after which drive north to intersect the Turn- 
pike jode, and unwater Moyle’s shaft. In the 20, south of old engine lode, we have 
opened on the south lode 5 fms., which is about 4 ft. wide, yielding about 1 ton of copper 
ore per fm., and is promising io be very productive in depth. In the winze sinking 
below this level (down 5 ft.) the lode is yielding 1 ton of ore per fm. The 18 is driven 
44% fms. east of the cross-course; the lode is composed of gossan and mundic, intermixed 
with copper ore, but not enough of the latter to value. Sold to Bissoe Tin Smelting 
Company on December 13, 2 tons 4 ewts. 3 qrs. 15 Ibs. of black tin, at 607. 10s. per ton 
= 1351. 15s. 5d, ; 4 cwts. 2 qrs. 23 Ibs, of biack tin, at 62/. 10s. per ton=14/. 14s, 1d, : 
total, 1507. 9s, 64.—T. GLANVILLE. 

The CHAIRMAN said the accounts were examined by the secretary and some member 
of the committee, generally himself, by whom the cost sheets were gone through, and 
the amount of work calculated; but if any gentleman present wished they might exa- 
mine the vouchers, which were upon the table. As to the position and prospects of the 
mine, the report just read was, he thought, of such a promising character as to encou- 
rage them to look forward with no small degree of satisfaction. As to the financial 
position of the undertaking, it had been seen by the accounts just submitted that, in- 
cluding the October cost, there was a balance against the adventure of 3817. A call, 
therefore, would have to be made, but the amount would be regulated by the decision 
as to whether the next meeting should be held two or four months hence. 

Mr. G. Barrers thought that in a mine of such a promising character as Wheal 
Union, where a discovery of importance might be made any day, the shareholders could 
not be calied together too frequently. Shareholders need not be reminded of the fact 
that Wheal Union was now assuming a position as favourable as any property could do 
while it remained in the category of “ progressive mines.” The lode in the flat-rod sheft 
was evidently upon the top of a course of ore, and the uniformly favourable opinion en 
tertained with regard to the property by all practical authorities caused every change 
in the mine, however slight, to be watched with the greatest possibie anxiety, workin, 
as they were, on the Carn Brea lodes. For that reason he should think that two-montbly 
meetings would be regarded with satisfaction by all shareholders. 

Mr. CLirr was quite of the opinion that in a mine like Union the general meetings 
should be held once in two months, They were already in a course of ore, worth 30/. 
per fm., and it was by no means improbable that, even in the course of a week, it might 
improve to 60/. or 1001, per fm. The holding of mine meetings in London was not like 
those in Cornwall, where the expense amounted to something like 20/. or 30/., the only 
expense of a meeting in London being that puid for the printing of the circulars. For 
these reasons he strongly advocated holding their general meetings every two months. 

A SHAREHOLDER did not see the necessity of two-monthly meetings, for if any im- 
provement took place in the mine the shareholders would, of course, be apprised of the fact. 

The report and accounts having been received and adopted, it was resolved upon the 
proposition of Mr. Curr, seconded by Mr. GuNDRY, that the next general meeting should 
be held two months hence. 

Upon the proposition of Mr, R. H. Pixe, seconded by Mr. MANSELL, a call of 4s. per 
share was made, 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee had received a communication from a gentleman 
whose shares were forfeited in Aug., 1861, for arrears of call. From that communica- 
tion it would appear that the party referred to had been under some misapprehension, 
inasmuch as he had supposed that, being a merchant-shareholder, he would have been 
instructed to supply materials to the mine to the value of the calls upon his shares. Now, 
he (the Chairman) wished it to be distinctly understood that it was contrary to the 
practice of the committee to deal wilh any shareholder, unless it could not be prevented 
—or, in other words, except a shareholder made the lowest tender. Another reason was 
that such a practice was not recognised by the law of the land, It was true that share 
holders might take their chance with others when tenders were put forth ; but to dea: 
with shareholders to the amount of their calls was, he thought,a practice vicious in the 
extreme, and which he could never recognise. He might, perhaps, be permitted t 
mention that these shares had been forfeited in accordance with the_rules which go- 
verned their company —rules that he framed some years since, and which, he was proud to 
say, were now generally adopted by most mines that had rules for their governance. B) 
these rules no shareholder was taken by surprise, for three notices were sent before the 
shares were forfeited. As to whether the shares in question should be restored was for 
the meeting to decide. 

A SHARESOLDER considered a restoration of the shares, under the circumstances stated, 
would be establishing a dangerous pi ° 

Mr. G. Batrers, looking at the fact that some misapprehension had existed, sug- 
gested that the shares should be restored upon the payment of all calls, and interest 
therein of 20 per cent. 

After some discussion, upon the proposition of Mr. G. Batrers, seconded by Mr. Pace, 
it was resolved that the 90 shares, forfeited in Aug., 1861, be restored, upon the pay- 
ment of all arrears of call, together with interest thereon of 20 per cent.; and it was 
also resolved, upon the proposition of Mr. Pace, seconded by Mr. R. H. Pike, that the 
twenty shares now standing in the name of the committee should be sold for the benefit 
of the company. 

Mr. LYLE expressed a most favourable opinion of the mine, stating that it was sur- 
rounded by properties which had produced millions. 

Mr. R. H. Pree believed that, with a little patience, Wheal Union would be the greatest 
mine in the dietrict. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was passed, which terminated the proceedings. 


GREAT SOUTH TOLGUS MINING COMPANY. 


A general meeting of shareholders was held at the offices of the com- 
pany, Threadneedle-street, on Thursday,—Mr. CLINTON in the chair. 

Mr. W. A. Bucxwey (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the minutes of the last were read and confirmed. 

A statement of accounts (including the October cost) was submitted, which showed 
acredit balance of 10517. 19s. 

The report of the agent waa read, as follows :— 

Dec. 16.—Lyle’s shaft is sunk 10 fms. below the 140; the lode is 7 ft. wide, worth 
1002. per fm. for tin; sinking by nine men, at 307. perfm. In the 140, west of cross- 
cut, we have laid open about 2 fms. on the tin lode; the lode is 5 or 6 ft. wide, worth 
202. per fm. ; driving by four men, at 107. perfm, The 140 isdriven east of Lyle’s shaft 
31 fms. ; the lode is disordered at this point; driving by four men, at 7/. perfm. The 
125 {s driven east of the new shaft 7 fms.; the lode is small and unproductive; drivin 
by four men, at 37. 14s. per fm. The 1251s drivén west of Lyle’s shaft 81fms.; the lode 
is 1 ft. wide, composed of quartz, mundic, jack, and@ stones of copper ore, but not enough 
to value; driving by four men, at 3/. 5s. per fm. The 125 cross-cut is driven south ot 
Buller’s lode 4 fms. ; this cross-cat is intended to cut the tin lode; driving by four men, 
at 102. per fm. The 112, west of Lyle’s shaft, is suspended, and the men are employe: 
in rising in the back of the level, at 37. 3s. perfm. The 112 is driven east of new shaft 
47 fms.; the lode is 1 ft, wide, unproductive; driving by four men, at 31. 5s. per fm 
The 100 is driven east of the great cross-course 10 fms.; the lode is 1 ft. wide,composed 
of spar, peach, and stones of mundic; driving by four men, at 7/. per fm. No lode hus 
been intersected in the 100, on the cross-course, in the past four months. The 90 cross- 
cut is , and the men are employed in rising in the back of the level, to make » 
communication with the 70 cross-cut rT ventilation, and it will also enable us to work 
on one of the lodes discovered in the 70 cross-cut; rising by four men, at 5/. 10s. per 
fathom. The 60 cross-cut is driven south of Lyle’s shaft 30 fathoms; no lode as y«t 
intersected ; driving by two men, at 4/. 10s. perfm. We have 14 tribute pitches work. 





ing on copper, varying in tribute from 3s, to 12s. in 1/. In the past four months we 
neve sunk 6 fms, in Lyle’s shaft, which will make about 12 fms. since we first cut the 
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tin lode; in the last 6 ft. sunk the shaft passed through a soft floor of ground, and the 


worth 100/, per fathom for the length of the shaft, which is 12 feet: this has been its 
average value since we first cut it. In the 140 west we have not laid open much ground 
on the tin lode, but what wecan see is large, and of much the same character as in Lyle’s 
shaft, though not so rich, producing 44 Ibs. of tin per ton of stuff, or 4 cwts, of tin per 
100 sacks, which will pay well for working. ‘This lode is distinct from Buller’s lode, 
going west: from its bearing it must be the Highburrow lode in Carn Brea, which has 
been the most productive in that mine. We have a cross-cut in the 125, driving south 
about 10 fms., west of Lyle’s shaft, to intersect the tin lode, and when cut, if found to be 
productive, as in the shaft and 140 west, it will lay open an immense quantity of tin 
ground, In three or four months we shall be able to decide on the propriety of having 
steam-stamps, and on the number of heads we can supply with stufl.—Joun Daw. 

The CuatnMan thought the shareholders would have but one opinion with reg.rd to 
the report just read—that it was of a very encouraging character. 

Mr. W. A. Thomas said, that although the accounts just submitted showed a small 
loss upon the four months’ operations, yet as there was tinstuff uncr dited, it might be 
safely said that the mine during the period over which the accounts extended had paid 
its own costs. 

Mr. E. Cooke considered that their property had now gained such a position as to jus- 
tify them in confidently hoping that their returns would gradually improve. He had 
understood that the mine had recently been inspected for Mr. Lavington; if so, he (Mr. 
Cooke) thought it would be satisfactory to the meeting to know the opinion given. 

Mr. Lavinoron stated that he had of late had the mine several times inspected by his 
own agent. The reports received stated that the lode in the shaft had been worth 100/, 
per fm. for 10;fms. sinking, and that it had been proved of in the 140 fathom level for 
27 fathoms in length. He (Mr. Lavington) had no doubt, when the next level was 
driven, but that dividends would be paid out of profits derived from the tin alone. A 
point of considerable interest was the cross-cut in the 125, which was driving towards 
the lode, which had never yet been seen above the 140: this was a most important fea- 
ture, as there seemed to be little doubt but that at this point a considerable quantity of 
ore ground would be laid open, Upon the whole, his agent considered Great South Tolgus 
to be a first-class investment, 

Mr, W, A, Tuodlas, in dks Wer to a question, sald that, as had been seen by the report 
just read, their agent (Capt. Daw) thought that this new lode was the celebrated High- 
burrow lode, which, when first cut in Carn Irea, in the 90 fathom level, was not larger 
than a qu'il, but that same lode, it was well known, had proved rich for something like 
200 fathoms deep. 

Mr. E. Cooke enquired when it was expected the next level would be commenced ? 

Mr. W. A. Titomas had no doubt Capt. Daw would make it a 12-fathom lift. The 
shaft was at present down 10 fathoms, 

Mr. E. Cooke enquired what was the computed length ofthis lode in the sett ? 

Mr. W. A. Tiiomas replied that it ran through the entire length of the sett towards 
the sotuh, on account of Tehidy forming a sort of angle, 

Mr. E. Cooke said that as the shaft had been sunk through a course of ore for 10 fms. 
deep, of the value of 100/. per fathom, and that it had been proved for 27 fms. in the 140, 
itwas, he thought, but a moderate calculation to estimate that the tin ground lald open 
was worth from 20,0007. to 30,0002, 

Mr. W. A. Thomas thought it was quite possible the lode might not be so rich up- 
wards, its character being to become richer in depth. 

Mr, Cooke considered that it was satisfactory to find that from sinking and driving 
alone they had been able to pay the whole of their cost, and at the same time iay open 
a great deal of tin groand. 

Mr. W. A, Tuomas, in answer to a question, replied that there were now ready for 
sale about 100 tons of ore, and that there would be about the same quantity ready in 
about a fortnight. The tin was of a very excellent quality. He contidently hoped the 
mine would now contiuue to satisfactorily develope itself. In about four months Capt. 
Daw expected to be in a position to state whether or not it would be advisable to go to 
the expense of erecting stamps. 

Mr. LavinaTon said it was the opinion of his agent that, from the lasting appearances 
presented, the lode would continue to be of the same value for some considerable dis- 
tance both in depth and length, in which case Great South Tolgus would, in a short 
time, be one of the richest mines in Cornwall. 

The accounts were then passed and allowed, and the report was received and adopted. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 


AMMAN COAL COMPANY. 


A general meeting of shareholders was held, by adjournment from 
Nov. 25, at the company’s offices, on ‘Tuesday, 

Sir Evwin Pearson in the chair. 

The proceedings of the previous meeting, and the report of the directors, 
with balance-sheet, having been read by Mr. McLeop (the y), adi ion ensued 
relative to the prog and prosp of the undertaking, introductory to which the 
CHAIRMAN congratulated the meeting on the fact that the Nine-feet seam (as well as 
the Six-feet) had been successfully won, and that practical steps had been taken by the 
directors to increase the output of coal as rapidly as safety would admit, which an- 
nouncement gave universal satisfaetion. 

On the motion of Mr, AncHimaLD MIRRIELEES, one of the largest shareholders in the 
company, seconded by Mr. Cutrrentet, the report of the directors was received and 








The Cuainman then stated that himself, Mr. J. E, Panter, and Mr. Chas, Lean, now 
retired from the board by rotation, leaving their seats at the disposal of the shareholders. 

Mr. Geo. Orren having been unanimously calied to the chair, the re-election of Sir 
Edwin Pearson was by Mr. Lee Srevens, seconded by Mr. A. MInniELers, 
and carried unanimously, A similar compliment was paid to Mr. J. E. Panter; but 
it was considered to be undesirable to fill up ihe other vacancy. 

On the resumption of the chair by Sir Edwin Pearson, Mr. R. Fisher was re-elected 
auditor by the meeting, and the directors were requested to appoint another professional 
auditor as his colleague, 

Upongthe motion of the Rev. F. Tuornsunon, thanks were voted to the Chairman 
and directors for their services on behalf of the company, and the meeting separated. 





MINING PHOTOGRAPHS—No. V. 

“ PERSEVERANCE ” and “SELF-CONFIDENCE” may be justly deemed the 
mainsprings of mining adventure: without these elementary principles the 
most lavish subscriptions would be futile, the richest mines inert, and the 
speculations ruinous. ‘They are to a mine what the heart is to the body, 
the sun to the day, and the stars to the night; without them all would be 
blank. With them success, one it cannot always be commanded, is 
yet rendered next to a certainty. ithout self-confidence no man is jus- 
tified in attempting an outlay, Having once fixed that stirling virtue in 
his mind, ‘‘ cursed is he who, having put his hand to the plough, looketh 
back,” is the most applicable proverb we can recollect to express our sen- 
timents. How many disastrous cases of mining speculation can we of 
ourselves recount, in which, from the lack of one or both of these princi- 
ples, mining has been condemned wholesale as a ruinous, gambling, lying 
profession? ‘‘ Aye, profession! and nothing but profession, without the sha- 
dow of a reality,” methinks I hear some disappointed adventurer angrily 
assert, without thinking that he has most likely been the cause of many 
disasters, he wanting the principles above quoted. He most likely has 
never tasted the sweets ot reality; and, having suffered disappointment in 
one case, his temper is ruffled, his ardour cooled, and his spirits depressed ; 
whereas, had he the support of our text, he would as assuredly ultimately 
triumph. We are involuntarily led to this lengthened proem by a cir- 
cumstance which lately came under our notice: for fear it might be deemed 
a puff, we shall omit names. To many of our readers the original of the 
photograph will be well known, and I doubt not recognised ; at the same time, 
it bears so great a family likeness to the whole of the mining generation, 
that it may be taken as a picture of mining in general. ‘That it is not an 
isolated case will be accorded even by the most bitterly disappointed and 
savage speculator, when he growls out the ex ion before mentioned in 
hisanger. Suffice it for us to say the good fortune has fallen on a man every 
way deserving, essing, as he does, these virtues in an eminent degree. 

Being in Ireland some five years since, inspecting mines, I was in- 
vited by the worthy to whom [ refer to visit his mine. ‘I fear we are at the 
far end,” quoth he, ‘I should like to have your opinion: our party have 
lost all confidence. We had a little ore salons we are now down to the 
35 fm. leve!, and the mine is poor. Prettier indications you never saw, but 
our capital isexhausted.” ‘* Well, Captain,” replied I, ‘the old tale; let 
us see it.” On visiting the mine I found a very good plant of machinery, 
the whole surface arrangements well and carefully laid out, a burrow from 
the levels and shafts, and such a burrow! 1 exclaimed, ‘“* What! are the 
proprietors mad to suspend and rain a mine in such a state and position as 
this? They ought to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. Why they are 
about to leave off just where they ought to begin? Do they expect to find 
bundles of ore amongst the fern roots, or do they expect the ore to raise 
and dress itself at word of command? ‘The appearances here indicate to 
me that you will have a deep and lasting mine.” ‘ That,” replied he, 
“has always been my opinion; I am glad to have it confirmed by you.” 
This visit tended, for the time, to restore confidence; the mine was not 
abandoned, but was gradually deepened; still the promising reward was 
not forthcoming. ‘The old despondency once more became ascendant and 
overpowering. At length the ore was found in the 50; but, as it could 

not be raised ad infinitum, and converted into cash on the instant, so as 
to poy dividends, the discovery was deemed by the savage adventurers as 
less than nothing. “ Better be kept in longing-expectation of something 
worth while than reap an empty reality,” was their cry; and “stop her, 
stop her,” their command. The captain, having perseverance and confi- 
dence on his side, begged them to hold a little longer, to wait the event of 
the other 10 fms. The more violent insisted on not expending another 
farthing. The mine was on the eve of “ knocking,” when it was suggested 
by the agent, “‘ Why not sell out part if not all yourshares? But take m 
advice and hold.” ‘Sell out! farce, nonsense; who will buy? Who will 
be mad enough to buy in a mine that has been fairly tried for seven years, 
and nearly ruined everybody? Nonsense; who will buy?” * T will,” re- 
plied the captain. Business was transacted to mutual satisfaction. This 
effort for the time again procrastinated the mine’s suspension; the works 
ed. As the mine got deeper the lode gradually improved, but not 
in the manner the impetuous shareholders required. One after the other 
they expressed their disappointment and disgust, abused the whole affair, 














_ and all such in no measured terms. The captain, still relying on his prin- | 
lode has not been quite so rich for tin, but the floor is worn out, and the lode is now | 


ciples, worked on, and on. In the 60 and 70 fm. levels he and those who 
abided by his advice and experience met their reward. In the bottom of the 
mine they have now the finest course of lead in Ireland, and the mine is 
valued at more than ten times the outlay. The value of the shares at pre- 
sent may be counted by pounds, instead of shillings as they were purchased 
from the malcontents, to their infinite chagrin and disappointment. The 
eaptain, as a matter of course, is by them branded as a scheming villain, 
who knew what was there, but kept it secret from them! He should not 


have allowed them to have disposed of their interest, particularly to himself. | 


Those who stuck to him and his creed look on him as an oracle, and so do 
his fault-finders, if we could see their hearts. 

Had this miner not been largely gifted with the noble qualities forming 
the subject of our paper, this source of wealth, of employment, of happi- 
ness, would probably have lain neglected for this generation at all events. 
Now, it is calculated to be a real blessing, not only to the proprietors, but 
to the whole neighbourhood. All the ground in the locality for miles 
has been secured for mining pursuits. he nonsense of the ore existing 
in shallow deposits only has been exploded by facts; and the once busy 
neighbourhood—for the ground has been worked in days lang syne—wili 
resume its ancient activity, to the comfort and well-being of hundreds, as 
well.as to demonstrate Ireland’s mineral resources. 

In this instance, as in all others, the excitement caused by discovery is 
apt to outrun reason, However, the proprietary being limited to a small 
number of individuals, less of it has been felt, and the facts less known, 
than would have been the case had the mine been in the London mar- 
ket. Miners have been busy tracing off the lode into other setts. Opera- 
tions have been commenced with surprising results, the which will ere 
long be made public by the sales of produce, the best test. All this great 
and good work and achievements have been brought about by the perseve- 
rance and self-confidence of one individual, Goon, worthy man, thus; may 
the same fortune attend youand all such! When such principles lead the 
way, Fortune will be sure to walk in the path. We have before said this is 
by no means an isolated case, nor is it so far as oursubject is concerned; but 
it seldom happens they who deserve meet the reward, as in this instance. 

Now for the converse or, rather, reverse of the picture. How many mines 


have been irretrievably ruined, not only the mine themselves, but the ad- | 


venturers,—the whole locality condemned and tabooed; until, at a future 
period, some such able-minded personage takes the matter in hand? How 
many? Echo answers—How many? The Irish echo would reply—Hun- 
dreds upon hundreds. Within our ken during the last month we could 


name half-a-dozen most deserving properties suspended because pig-headed, | 


stupid, vacillating, ignorant, greedy committees and adventurers expect 
the mines to produce shiploads of copper at the surface, that shall produce 
20 per cent. for copper without dressing !_ One mine, producing over 1000 
tons above the adit, is to be suspended: as the captain cannot find the lode 
in the 10 fm. level, after a few weeks’ trial, the company will not risk the 
capital tosink the mine. In another, the mine is suspended to ascertain 
how its neighbour fares? Yes, so it is! I have actually been asked, in re- 
ference to a lead mine just opened from the surface, in which the men had 
been at work a fortnight—*t How soon do you think they will ship a cargo 
of 30 tons of lead ?” Hear that, O ye miners! and hear that, O ye cap- 
tains and pursers! would your ears not tingle at the sounds ? 

As we do not believe in tales being useful without morals, we apply our 
idea of the benefit to be derived from what we have written—That perse- 
rance and self-confidence are the dicta which should be the miner’s en- 
couragement, that they should not be cowed or discouraged by the fears or 
threats of pompous, overbearing chairmen or committees, and foolish, silly, 
cow-hearted adventurers, provided their mines be in good situations, and 
present indications which they from analogy deem worthy a trial; not to 
despair if they cannot send off a cargo of 30 tons in the first fortnight’s 
working, or if they do not cut the lode in the 10 fm. level, when carried 
off by a slide, after selling 1000 tons from above the adit. 

And, adventurers, a word for you. Do not put youf faith in committees 
who have no knowledge, and seek an abundance of opinions, having none 
of their own; but if you have a captain who has perseverance and confi- 
dence to purchase your refusals, and who imitates the worthy man who 
has been so truthfully represented, emulate the example of them who fol- 


lowed him, and you shall assuredly reap the reward always attendant on | 


Perseverance and Confidence. Grorce Henwoop. 





Sourn AvsrratiA.—Throngh an indirect channel advices have been 
received from Adelaide to Oct. 27. The latest intelligence is given ina circular of Messrs. 
Elder, Stirling, and Co, : —“ The branch mai! steamer from King George’s Sound arrived 
here with the August mails on the 7th inst. This was the most rapid mail communt- 
cation with England yet on record, and the English news was as usual telegraphed to 
the other colonies from Adelaide. The Peninsuiar and Oriental Company’s steamer did 
not reach Melbourne till three days afterwards. Our latest English papers were only 
42 days old on arrival, and by Red Sea telegrams we were in possession of English in- 
telligence to Sept. 5—only 33 days old. Business continues extremely dull, nor is there 
any hope of early improvement. Mr, M'Kinlay,the explorer, has returned to Adelaide, 
and 1600/, have been voted to him for his services. The Moonta Mine bas declared a 
dividend amounting to 32,000/., or 10. per share, A second similar dividend, it is ex- 
pected, will be declared in January. The Burra Mine has also paid another dividend of 
51. on the original 51. shares, being the 50th dividend of 100 per cent. that has now been 
paid out of that mine. 
patent process have been completed at the New Cornwall Mine, and a company is in 
process of formation for erecting more extensive works at other mines. The weather 
has, on the whole, been favourable to the crops, but considerable loss by rust in the wheat 
is reported in some districts. The far north has been visited by copious rains, but they came 
unfortunately too late to benefit either the lambing or the wood-clip of the present year.” 


The first works on a practical scale for reducing ores by Rodda’s | 
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International Exhibition, Class 8 and 9—Prize Medals, 


ae LAYTON, SHUTTLEWORTH 
e « f: Sie C have been AWARDED PRIZE umbate co 
(Ra ~ good arrangement, good workmanship, and Practical 5 Ahn. 
3: al of their steam-engine in Class 8,and “for their steam. —— 
| Caw J %4 threshing machines” in Class 9. ae 
| 3 A Ae LAYTON, SHUTTLEWoORTH, and Co,, A: 
S Engineers, Lincoln, and 78, Lombard-atrent, ewan Conn 
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International Exhibition, 1862—Prize Medal. 


lis HE \ AMES RUSSELL AND SONS 





aS (the original patentees and first mak wrou, 

‘ RY}\ tubes), of the CROWN PATENT TUBE Woweeett iron 

| i v x RKS, WEp. 
2 4 mj) NESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE, have been AWARDED_, 

PG “die) PRIZE MEDAL for the “good work” displayed weey: 

“ : wrought-iron tubes and fittings. a Oe 

Warehouse, 81, Upper Ground-street, London, § 


Prize Medals—International Exhibition, Class 1 and @ 


' 

| PATENT PLUMBAGO CRUCIBLES 

| The CRUCIBLES manufactured by the PATENT PLUMBAGO CRUCIBLE 

| COMPANY are the ONLY KIND for which a MEDAL = 
been AWARDED, and are now used exclusively by the English 
Australian, and Indian Mints; the French, Ru: . 
Continental Mints; the Royal Arsenuls of 


| | ssian, and other 
| My and Toulon, &.; and have been adopted by 
{ 


Woolwich, Brest, 
Most of the } 
and REFINERS in ths 
i country and abroad. The GREAT SUPERIORITY of these 
| \ h melting pots consistsin their capability of melting on an av. 
\ ii 40 pourings of the most difficult metals, and a still greater num 
\ ber of those of an ordinary character, some of them having =. 
| \\ bi tually reached the EXTRAORDINARY NUMBER of 96 melt. 
\ b ings. They are unaffected by change of temperature, never 
| \ hie ag become heated —< more rapidly than any other crn. 
cibles. In consequence of their at durab! 
| . waste is also very considerable. te wie saving of 
he company have recently introduced CRUCIBLES SPECIALLY AD 
the following purposes, viz.:—MALLEABLE IRON MELTING, the quanti 
| of which has proved to be about seven days; STEEL MELTING, which are found to. 
| save nearly 144 ton of fuel to every ton cf steel fused; and for ZINC MELTING, lasting 
| much longer than the ordinary iron pots, and saving the great loss which arises from 
mixture with iron, ra 
For lists, testimonials, &c.,apply to the Patent Plum Crucible 
Works, London, 8.W. orgs ae Company, Ratton 
Fully described in the Mintnc Jounnat of July 5, 


' UBLIC TEST OF WIRE-ROPE~ 
The SUPERIOR QUALITY of GARNOCK, BIBBY, AND CO.’S WIRE-ROPE 
| was FULLY PROVED by a RIVAL MANUFACTURER at the LIVERPOOL PUBLIC 
TESTING MACHINE, on the 29th of October, 1860, on which occasion Garnock, 
Brssy, and Co.’s ropes were found to be the STRONGEST of 
all the TWELVE SAMPLES from different makers then 
tested, as reported in the papers of the day. For example :— 
(Certified by Mr. William Macdonald, superintendent.) 
Garnock, Bibby, Corresponding sizes from 
and Co, other manufacturers, 
Sizes. Tons c. Tons c¢. 
BYgin. eooe 18 5* .4.046 16 10 
By in. ccce 88 1B® weccce 7 16 ccccce 
Remaining sizes with similar results, 
* Samples taken promiscuously from stock by a rival 
Manufacturer’s agent. 
GARNOCK, BIBBY, AND CO., 
SWAN HEMP AND WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURERS, 
LIVERPOOL, 
FLAT and ROUND STEEL and IRON WIRE ROPES for 
MINES, &c., of SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


ENGINEERS, BRASSFOUNDERS, 
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The advantages claimed by this rail over others are :— 

1.—Its having a flat or solid surface its whole breadth to bolt down to the timbers (see 
section A). 

2.—The impossibility of its collapsing, as is the case with all other bridge rails (see 
section B). 

3,—Its being perfectly rigid. The bolts, therefore, remain firm in the timber till the 
rail is quite worn out. 

4.—Its effecting a saving in the timbers of from 50 to 100 per cent., as there is no lis- 
bility of the timbers being torn and splintered by their shifting, as is shown in section B, 





| where the heads of the bolts are frequently torn off. ; 
5.—Its shape admits of its being rolled at a less weight to the yard, without dimi- 
| mishing its strength or durability. 
This rail has been submitted to several of the principal engincers and practical men of 
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The patent rail at 62 Ibs. per yard is sufficiently strong to carry the heaviest engine 
on the Great Western Railway. 
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| the day, who have pronounced it the best that has been produced.- It carries the palm 
| for ligh yea nbs 
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| THOMAS ELLIS, NEW SWINDON IRONWORKS, WILTS. 
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AND WINDING MAGHINE. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WILLIAM DIXON, 
GOVAN BAR IRONWORKS, 


GLASGOW. 


AGENTS IN LONDON, 


CAMPBELL BROTHERS 
CALDER AND GOVAN IRON WHARF, 
WILLIAM STREET, 


BLACKFRIARS. 


Pye sage netin 9 peter NT WORKING 
A NUMBER of these BORING MACHINES are at PRESENT W on 
| neighbourhood of GLASGOW, at LESS THAN HALF THE USUAL cost 

| and with THREE TIMES THE SPEED. ~— 
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